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THE PROPHET LOST IN 
HILLS AT EVENING. 


L 


Strong God which made the topmost 
stars 
To circulate and keep their course: 
Remember me: whom all the bars 
Of sense and dreadful fate enforce. 


IL. 


Above me in your heights and tall, 
Impassable the summits freeze, 

Below the haunted waters call 
Impassable beyond the trees. 


II. 


I hunger and I have no bread. 
My gourd is empty of the wine. 
Surely the footsteps of the dead 
Are shuffling thickly close to mine! 


IV. 


It darkens. I have lost the ford 
There is a change on all things made. 
The rocks have evil faces, Lord, 
And I am awfully afraid. 


V. 


Remember me! The Voids of Hell 
Expand enormous all around. 

Strong friend of souls, Emmanuel, 
Protect me out of cursed ground. 


VI. 


The long descent of wasted days, 

To these at last have led me down; 
Remember that I filled with praise 
The meaningless and doubtful ways 

That lead to an eternal town. 


VIL. 


I challenged and I kept the Faith, 
The secret path alone I trod; 
It darkens. Stand about my wraith, 
And harbor me—almighty God. 
Hilaire Belloc. 


THE 


The Speaker. 


A DOUBTING HEART. 


I was weary Yesterday, 
Weary of all things that be— 
Weary of Life’s narrowing way, 
Sick of mine own company, 
And intolerable gray 
Stretched the Morrow waiting me. 


The Prophet Lost in the 


Hills at Evening; Ete. 


Rose to-day wtih soft-eyed Morn, 
Set the sleepy Sun a-fire; 

Doubts and fantasies forlorn 
Vanished in confusion dire, 

For all splendid in the Dawn 
Came to me my Heart’s Desire! 

Christian Burke. 
Pall Mall Magazine. 


IN MEMORIAM HERMAN C. MBRI- 
VALE. 
(Born 1839; Died 1906.) 
Calm after storm, and after battle 
peace, 
As when the 
suddenly, 
And the long moanings of the tempest 


cease, 
Stir once again, then die. 


wildest winds drop 


So hast thou battled, suffering hast 
striven, 
And, doubting, still upon one hope 
relied, 
Called from the storm-stress earnestly 
to Heaven; 
So failed and fought, so died. 


Would that o’er thee some higher 
song should weave 
A rainbow from our tears—like sun- 
gilt rain!— 
Since it is meet the singer should re- 
ceive 
Tribute of loftiest strain. 


For thee we call not down the Muses’ 
tears, 
Sufficient unto thee that men shall 
weep,— 
Men for a man that yieldeth to the 
years 
And asketh naught but sleep. 


Sleep, then, and rest!—Teach thus the 
weariest soul 
That gazes on thy grave,—recalls the 
past, 
That though Life’s ocean waves are 
rough, they roll 
Sweeping to shore at last. 
Philip Merivale. 
The Spectator. 
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THE READING OF THE MODERN GIRL. 


A short time ago, in a London High 
School, a composition was set to girls 
of fifteen and sixteen on “Your Favor- 
ite Novel’; the majority chose simple, 
inoffensive tales by second-rate authors 
and authoresses (especially the latter), 
while a few described novels which 
were at the particular moment ex- 
tremely popular at the circulating li- 
braries, but hardly suitable to juvenile 
tastes. One descanted at length upon 
a lurid and sensational romance by an 
authoress whose books are sold by tens 
of thousands, and the corrector wrote 
underneath the essay, “Not suitable,” 
whereupon the father of the pupil, feel- 
ing, no doubt, that his literary taste 
was impugned, queried ““‘Why on earth 
not?” The parent’s remark explains to 
a very large extent the reason why 
many of our girls are reading to-day 
books of an inferior nature, and are 
in many cases neglecting the standard 
novels which, if not read in youth, are 
so seldom read later in life. 

In a correspondence that was carried 
on a little while ago, on the subject of 
girls’ reading, it was suggested that 
new series of books, especially written 
for girls, were needed, and that the 
modern girl suffered from lack of suit- 
able material on which to feed her 
mental hunger. The suggestion seems 
almost farcical considering our stock 
of noble English novels and stories, a 
large number of which are quite suita- 
ble for girls on the threshold of woman- 
hood; but it was made in all serious- 
ness by a writer who really believed 
that there was not enough good litera- 
ture to go round! Far, indeed, from 
this being the fact, the good literature 
on the contrary is being pushed on one 
side by the enormous mass of written 
stuff that is yearly issued by the press 
of an inferior and second-rate quality, 


upon which our girls feed ‘greedily, 
with the very natural result that they 
cannot digest food of a superior nature, 
Habit and custom lay such a terribly 
heavy hand upon us all and so enthrall 
our minds that it is impossible to es- 
cape the bonds of our youth, and the 
“child is father of the man,” in litera- 
ture as in life. 

What does the modern girl actually 
read? I have lately tried to discover 
the answer to this question by inter- 
rogating some two hundred girls, be- 
tween fifteen and eighteen years of 
age, who attend secondary schools in 
different parts of Engiand. Their an- 
swers have been interesting, and, to 
me, most instructive; they may be re- 
garded as genuine expressions of opin- 
ion, for the papers sent in were accom- 
panied by no names, and the girls were 
told that their own teachers would not 
read the lists. 

The following questions were asked: 


(1) Which are your favorite novels? 

(2) Which of Scott’s novels have you 
read? 

(83) Which of Thackeray’s novels 
have you read? 

(4) Which of Dickens’s novels have 
you read? 

(5) Which of Jane Austen’s novels 
have you read? 

(6) Which of Mrs. Gaskell’s novels 
have you read? 

(7) Do you like C. Yonge’s stories? 

(8) Do you like Miss Muloch’s 
stories? 

(9) Do you like Miss Thackeray’s 
stories? 

(10) Do you read magazines? If so, 
which? 

(11) Which are your favorite poets? 

(12) Name six poems you are very 
fond of. 


A careful examination of the 200 pa- 
pers revealed some striking and, to the 
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writer of this article at any rate, some 
surprising facts. There was little dif- 
ference of opinion about the favorite 
novels: the majority voted for Edna 
Lyall, the favorites being Donovan and 
We Two; next came Merriman’s novels, 
and close to these the Prisoner of Zenda, 
Mis Corelli scored a good number 
of votes, as did L. T. Meade and 
B. BH. Green. 

A few of the elder girls, not 
more than 3 per cent., named David 
Copperfield. With the exception of 
Dickens, no standard novelist found a 
place among the favorite books, though 
most of the girls, in answering ques- 
tions 2 and 4, showed that they had 
read a considerable number of Dick- 
ens’s and Scott’s novels. It seems to 
be clear, therefore, that these two nov- 
‘elists, although still read by the 
younger generation, are no longer loved 
with thdt absorbing passion which so 
often took possession of their parents 
and grandparents. Thackeray and 
Jane Austen were only known to a se- 
lect few who, in several instances, 
added the gratuitious but informing 
statement, “I find I cannot read J. Aus- 
ten, she is so dull.” Mrs. Gaskell’s de- 
lightful stories, so suitable for girlhood, 
are apparently unread by the modern 
girl, for not a single book of hers is 
mentioned in the 200 lists, with the ex- 
ception of Cranford, which appears six 
times. The novels of C. Yonge and 
Miss Muloch where they are not ac- 
tively disliked are evidently regarded 
as suitable for the juniors, for on sev- 
eral papers the answers to questions 
7 and 8 were in the form of, “I do not 
like these writers,” ““Not much,” “Fairly 
well,” “No, not at all,” or “I used to 
like them when I was young,” “I liked 
them rather when I was twelve or thir- 
teen,” and so on. The name of Miss 


Thackeray was unknown to all, yet 
there is perhaps no more beautiful and 
pathetic narrative in our language than 
The Story of Elizadeth, which to know 
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and love is certainly a step towards a 
liberal education. 

The answers to question 10 show 
that the habit of desultory, miscella- 
neous reading has, alas! taken firm 
root in our midst, and flourishes exceed- 
ingly among those who are likely to 
be most harmed by it. “I read nearly 
all the well-known magazines,” writes 
one young lady of eighteen (proudly, 
one imagines), and she goes on to give 
a long list beginning with The Nine- 
teenth Century and ending with Home 
Chat, a list that shows at any rate a 
catholicity of taste that should not, per- 
haps, be condemned. Here is the 
magazine reading of another maiden: 
The Strand, The World and His Wife, 
The Smart Set, Harmsworth, The Cap- 
tain. It is not surprising to learn that 
this young lady had read no Scott, no 
Jane Austen, no Miss Yonge, no Miss 
Muloch, no Thackeray, and could only 
recall one favorite novel of a most in- 
fantile description! How could she, 
indeed, find time to read anything be- 
yond her five magazines per month? 
Were these two answers exceptions, it 
would not be worth quoting them, but 
they are largely typical of the rest of 
the papers; over a hundred papers 
named three magazines as read regu- 
larly, while between fifty and sixty 
girls write down the names of five peri- 
odicals. Most of the magazines men- 
tioned were unobjectionable except in 
so far as they were of the Tit Bit order 
of writing, and so likely to destroy 
all taste for serious and - continuous 
reading. 

Concerning poets and poetry there was 
almost absolute unanimity. Tennyson 
was the favorite, and of his poems the 
Idylis of the King took the first place. 
Longfellow’s Evangeline and Hiawatha 
were much beloved, while Browning’s 
shorter poems, The Pied Piper, Saul, 
and one or two others were appreciated 
in one school, a fact that showed that 
this poet was being studied in class, I 
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think. Scott had a fair number of ad- 
mirers: Sohkrab and Rustum was named 
by several, but there was little variety 
in the lists, which indicated a very nar- 
row range of poetry among the elder 
giris in our schools. 

Two papers are given below in ea- 
tenso; it would not be fair to say they 
represent the vast majority of those 
sent in, but many of them contain very 
little more information. The answers 
are given in the order of the questions 
on page 195. 


Age 16. 
“Westward 


Paper No. 1. 


(1) I have read only 
Ho!” 

(2) I have read part of “Ivanhoe.” 

(3) I have not read any (Thackeray). 

(4) I have not read any (Dickens). 

(5) I have not read any (J. Austen). 

(6) I have never read any (Mrs. 
Gaskell). 

(7) I do not know them (C. Yonge). 

(8) I do not know them (Miss 
Muloch). 

(9) I have not heard of her (Miss 
Thackeray). 

(10) Sometimes. 

(11) Tennyson. 

(12) “Lady ef the Lake,” “Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,” “Horatius,” “Au- 
cient Mariner.” 


Paper No. 2. Age 15. 


(1) I have not read any. 

(2) Not any. 

(3) Not any. 

(4) Not any. 

(5) Not any. 

@ — 

(7) I do not know them. 

(8) I do not know them. 

(9) I have not heard of her. 

(10) Yes, as many as I can. 

(11) Longfellow. 

(12) I’ve heard of “The Reaper and 
the Flowers,” “Psalm of Life,” “Village 
Blacksmith.” 


It is curious to compare the taste of 
the modern girl with that of the girl 
of twenty years ago; fashion in reading 
has changed as greatly as fashion in 
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dress, and it must be confessed for the 
worse. Those of us who were at 
school a couple of decades ago were 
revelling in our Dickens and our Scott 
in a manner that strikes our pupils of 
to-day as curious and odd. “I find 
Scott so awfully dull,” said a schoolgirl 
to me the other day; “I will read him 
if you really want me to, but I can’t 
honestly say I like any I have read.” 
Mrs. Oliphant’s stories, the heroines of 
which we followed from one volume 
to another, with their homely charm 
and real insight into human life, seem 
to have passed into the limbo of for- 
gotten things; it would be useless to at- 
tempt to resuscitate them at the pres- 
ent moment, although many of us think 
they are eminently suitable reading for 
the girl of today who will be the 
mother of to-morrow. Such books are 
too uneventful, too seriously written, 
too earnest for the generation that 
feeds on scraps and snippets. Charles 
Kingsley, the most popular novelist of 
the ’70’s and ’80’s probably, whose mus- 
cular Christian heroes appealed to boys 
and girls alike, whose Westward Ho! 
would have been voted one of the very 
finest of modern novels by a plébiscite 
of twenty years ago, is neglected, while 
Mrs. Ewing, a writer of real genius, is 
scarcely more than a name. We who 
read The Story of a Short Life, Jack- 
anapes, A Flat Iron for a Farthing, when 
we were in our teens, and to whom the 
memory of these touching and beauti- 
ful books remains a precious posses- 
sion for ever, regret that our successors 
should be shut out from such a great 
inheritance. 

An authoress dearly loved in our 
youth appears but twice in the list. 
Louisa Alcott, a few years ago, num- 
bered a very large circle of readers on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and thou- 
sands of girls felt they knew Little 
Women, Good Wives and The Old-Fash- 
ioned Girl as they knew their sisters 
and friends. It is a pity her books, 
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like many others, have disappeared; her 
heroines were real girls, and their out- 
look upon life was wholesome and 
cheering. They were just the books to 
give girls of sixteen and seventeen 
who were rightly and naturally out- 
growing the more childish volumes. 
Miss Alcott’s books are essentially 
womanly books; they are full of vigor 
and life, and it is difficult to under- 
stand their passing. Equally inex- 
plicable is the neglect of Mrs. Gaskell, 
Miss Thackeray, Miss Yonge and Miss 
Muloch. With this long list of neg- 
lected writers of the first rank, it 
seems unnecessary to suggest the pro- 
duction of a series specially intended 
for girls, if by girls we mean those who 
are between fifteen and eighteen years 
of age. Here, if the girl only knew it, 
is a whole wealth of good reading 
awaiting her, but, alas! too often she 
has lost the key to this great kingdom. 
She has so satiated her mind with the 
second-rate, the insipid or the ultra- 
sentimental, that she cannot read the 
good and the beautiful. The modern 
school-girl is not reading a vicious lit- 
erature; her taste is healthy, and for 
that let us be thankfui in an age that 
produces much that is corrupt and un- 
edifying. Nevertheless, it were folly 
to disguise the fact that the reading of 
inferior novels, this filling the mind 
with scraps and tags of information, 
is harmful in the highest degree. If 
she does not read the great novels in 
her youth, she is never likely to do so: 
partly because, later on, she will natu- 
rally want to keep abreast of contem- 
porary literature, and partly because 
she will have no desire to read them. 
If till the age of eighteen or nineteen 
her taste for good literature has not 
been cultivated—or, to put it more 


truly, if till this age she has cultivated 
a taste for inferior books and really ap- 
preciates them—it is unnatural to ex- 
pect that after twenty her taste will 
alter to any considerable degree. 


Why 
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is it that rubbishy novels have such an 
enormous circulation to-day, and that 
these same novels are published in their 
hundreds and thousands? Is it not 
largely due to the fact that the middle 
class who form the bulk of the novel- 
readers have no standard of taste? Hav- 
ing never read a good novel, they do 
not recognize a bad one when they see 
it. He who till the age of maturity 
had lived in rooms hung with cheap 
and badly-colored oleographs is not 
likely to find much pleasure in the Na- 
tional Gallery; nor can those who in 
their youth have listened to nothing 
but the last music-hall songs be ex- 
pected to appreciate a sonata by Bee- 
thoven. Early impressions are the 
strongest of all, and are rarely oblit- 
erated in later life. “Give me a child 
up to seven years old,” said Loyola, 
“and any one who likes may have him 
afterwards.” Let the girl during her. 
school-days read poor stuff, and in nine 
cases out of ten she will ever after- 
wards be incapable of reading any- 
thing but poor stuff. “Life is very 
short,” says Ruskin, in that wonderful 
preface to Sesame and Lilies which no 
girl should leave school without having 
“inwardly digested,” “and the quiet 
hours are so very few, we ought to 
waste none of them in reading value- 
less books.” 

If the 200 lists which I have exam- 
ined are a true index of the reading 
of the modern girl, it would be inter- 
esting to discover what the causes are 
that have brought about this changed 
taste in reading—a change, let it be 
emphasized once more, not towards the 
vicious, but towards a lower level of 
literary art, the standard novels being 
neglected in favor of stories by tenth- 
rate writers, and magazines of all 
kinds. Is it a natural evolution, and 
if so no more to be stemmed than the 
current of a river that has worked its 
way into a new channel? Those of us 
who are interested in the education of 
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girls, and who believe that much of the 
progress of the world depends on its 
womanhood, can only deplore it if such 
be the case. But we shall not believe 
it until the evidence in support of such 
a theory is far stronger. It is a foolish 
optimism that accepts the comfortable 
doctrine of “Whatever is is right.” In 
many instances the exact opposite is 
true, and the present tendency in many 
things needs to be fought against with 
the utmost persistency. If, therefore, 
the status quo need not be accepted, 
where shall we seek for the cause in 
order to find the remedy? 

The modern parent and the modern 
school cannot escape blame: they are 
responsible largely for this deteriora- 
tion of taste. Not entirely, perhaps, 
for there is that unconscious influence 
from which none of us can entirely es- 
cape; we are the children of an age 
that loves cheapness in every depart- 
ment of life, and the Zeitgeist pursues 
us all. So much must be acknowledged, 
but even so the parents and teachers 
are answerable for some of the evil. 
Take the case of the parents first; the 
modern mother exercises far less super- 
vision over her daughter than she did 
a generation ago, she knows little of 
her daughter’s tastes in many direc- 
tions, and less of her pursuits. The 
daughter gets books from school 
friends, from the circulating library, 
and above all, from the free library, 
which is not such an unmixed blessing 
as some of the admirers of Mr. Carne- 
gie would-have us believe. In many 
suburban districts of London, the chief 
patrons of the free library are the 
young ladies and their servants, and 
the former are constantly to be found 
in the reading rooms idly turning over 
the leaves of magazine after magazine, 
and picking up scraps of information 
on almost every imaginable subject. 
It may be good, as Ruskin says, for a 
girl to be let loose in her father’s li- 
brary, where presumably she will find 
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a book that may be beyond her intel- 
lect, but certainly not those that will 
vitiate her taste; it is decidedly not-to 
her advantage to give her carte blanche 
in a public one. Again, the modern 
parent brings home many magazines 
which are read with avidity by the 
younger members of the household, and 
where the parent does not bring them, 
the children constantly buy them for 
themselves. Those who travel by train 
on any line frequented by schoolgirls 
and schoolboys are constantly struck 
by the fact that almost all the boys and 
girls are reading penny and halfpenny 
papers, often of the most trashy kind. 
A few years ago such a thing was un- 
heard of, partly because there were far 
fewer illustrated chatty papers, partly 
because parental control was stronger, 
and would have sternly denounced such 
a misuse of pocket money. But the 
present-day parent is more and more 
shifting his responsibilities on to other 
shoulders. If he is poor, he allows the 
State to educate and feed his children; 
if he is better off, he allows the teacher 
and the school an altogether prepon- 
derating influence, so that the home 
naturally falls into the background. 
The school of today is expected to 
teach the children not only a multiplic- 
ity of subjects, but to instruct them in 
manners, morals, religion and hygiene— 
with what success it is not necessary 
to enter upon here. 

With all this extra work it is not 
therefore surprising that the schools 
sometimes fail in the performance of 
their rightful duties. And who can 
blame them? Certainly not those who 
have had practical experience of what 
is expected from the teacher, who, it 
would appear, is to be guide, philoso- 
pher, friend, doctor, athletic coach, and 
mother rolled into one. 

Until quite lately literature occupied 
an inferior position in our secondary 
schools for girls and any one was sup- 
posed to be able to teach it. Latin 
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and mathematics being really impor- 
tant subjects, only specialists with 
very high degrees (and often inferior 
teaching capacities) were permitted to 
handle them, and in many schools, if 
the truth were told, the whole curricu- 
lum was based on these two subjects. 
Time was grudgingly given to science 
and to modern languages, while history 
and literature came last of all and filled 
up the interstices. Teachers of experi- 
ence will confirm the statement that 
in some schools literature and history 
are taken alternately in the highest 
forms, according as the one or the 
other is the examination subject. Such 
an arrangement does not lend dignity 
to the subjects so treated, neither is it 
good for the scholars, who are too apt 
to regard learning as useless if it does 
not “pay” from an examination point 
of view. But even where literature 
forms an essential part of the school 
curriculum it cannot be said to be dealt 
with satisfactorily at present. No 
doubt it will be better under the new 
four-year arrangement laid down by 
the Board of Education, which, in the 
hands of intelligent teachers, looks as 
if it should work well, and result in 
greater knowledge of and more genu- 
ine enthusiasm for our noble literature. 

How is English literature taught in 
our girls’ schools to-day? In the upper 
forms—girls from fifteen to eighteen 
years of age—certain prescribed books 
are studied, and in order to pass the 
examinations at the end of a year these 
books must be studied most minutely 
by the help of notes which are often 
more adapted to real scholars than to 
young students. Ask a girl of sixteen 
or sc what literature she is studying 
in school, and she will most likely re- 
ply “We are ‘getting up’ Henry the Fifth, 
or the Merchant of Venice.” Proceed to 
examine her in the nature of “getting 
up” a book, and you will find it princi- 
pally consists in learning notes by 
heart. These notes deal with -difficult 
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points in philology, comparisons be- 
tween the various editions of the play, 
and the different readings—all matters 
of interest to the ripe scholar, but 
surely not required by the “young 
person,” who has probably read noth- 
ing more than one or two plays of 
Shakespeare. During the last three or 
four years examiners have dealt more 
with characters, with the result that 
editors of the latest text-books present 
their readers with ready-made sketches 
of the chief people in the plays, which 
the girls, with their terrible facility for 
“getting up” anything, learn by heart, 
and reproduce with a wearisome mo- 
notony. Of course, it may be said 
that a really great teacher may sur- 
mount these difficulties, and, in spite of 
cheap criticisms and learned notes, in- 
spire her pupils with a passionate en- 
thusiasm for a Cordelia, a Rosalind, a 
Henry the Fifth. The great teachers 
are few and far between; they do, and 
have always done, good work regard- 
less of bad systems. It is the average, 
conscientious teacher with whom we 
are concerned, who loves her play or 
her poem, and desires her pupils to 
love them likewise. She would like to 
spend time over the beauties of char- 
acter and of language; she would like 
her pupils to do original work, and 
often she urges them not to read the 
character sketches which serve as a 
preface until they have formed their 
own estimates. She would like to dis- 
regard the notes. But how can she? 
She is, indeed, placed between Scylla 
and Charybdis. Omission of the notes 
will mean failure at examination, and 
that is a serious matter; study of them 
will mean distaste of a fine piece of lit- 
erature perhaps, and that is even more 
serious. Only those who have actually 
taught literature know how impossible 
it is to teach it in the way it ought to 
be taught when there is an examina- 
tion looming in the near future. The 
teacher is obliged to lay stress on the 
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unimportant and the unnecessary, and 
to pass quickly over the zsthetic and 
moral side of literature, which should 
make it such a valuable subject of 
study for young and impressionable 
girls. Literature is of all subjects least 
adapted to examination, for here the 
facts are nothing and the spirit and 
feeling everything, and one can after 
all only examine people on facts and 
deductions from facts, not on those 
things which appeal primarily to the 
emotional and imaginative side of the 
mind. There is no lack of interest in 
literature among girls, and there are 
plenty of enthusiastic teachers in our 
schools who would rejoice to see the 
present system of examinations done 
away with; or if examinations must 
form a part of modern education they 
believe that a kind might be devised 
less dependent on “cram,” and more 
conducive to the acquisition of a knowl- 
edge and understanding of great works 
of poetry and prose suitable to the im- 
mature minds of young people. 
Another objection may be raised 
against the present system of litera- 
ture-teaching in our schools—narrow- 
ness of range. The ordinary girl of 
eighteen leaves school with a knowl- 
edge of probably two or three Shake- 
speare plays, a Chaucer story, one book 
of the Faerie Queen, perhaps a volume 
of Burke, and some of Scott’s poems. 
She may also have learnt Outlines of 
Literature in one or other of the forms, 
but beyond the names of some half a 
dozen authors she remembers little else 
from this course. The list is a very 
limited one; but this is natural and 
necessary under the present régime, 
where each book must be studied in 
detail, and one play of Shakespeare of- 
ten occupies a whole term, the result 
of such study being very often boredom 
verging on dislike on the part of the 
pupils. If we wouid only banish this 
foolish idea of treating young people 
as if they were scholars, and demand- 
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ing from them a knowledge that is 
quite beyond their understanding, we 
might send our girls out into the world 
with a stock of good literature, and a 
love for it which would be their best 
possession for ever after. That girls 
will read good books and keenly enjoy 
them is seen in the fact that for the 
last ten years in a certain large and 
very well known secondary girls’ school 
a literary society which all girls over 
thirteen may join has flourished exceed- 
ingly, and done excellent work in cul- 
tivating the taste of middle-class girls 
for the very best literature. The girls 
join this society voluntarily, and con- 
tinue to keep up their connection with 
it long after they have left school. 
They read the works of one author dur- 
ing the year, write papers, and attend 
meetings for discussions, and in this 
way they have read Thackeray, Jane 
Austen, Scott, Dickens, Mrs. Gaskell, 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, and selections 
from the works of Wordsworth, Tenny- 
son, Coleridge, Browning, and others, 
Their spare time cannot therefore be 
devoted to magazines and newspapers, 
and when they leave school they pos- 
sess a standard by which they can 
judge contemporary fiction. I do not 
know of any more valuable work than 
this, but such work should not be left 
to the enthusiasm and energy of an 
individual teacher, but should find its 
place in the ordinary school curriculum. 
Why should not the girls in the higher 
forms be reading Jane Austen and 
Wordsworth as well as Shakespeare 
and Burke? The sixth form might well 
spend its last year in the study of nine- 
teenth-century literature, of which, as 
a rule, the present generation is wo- 
fully ignorant. It is a magnificent lit- 
erature, worthy of study and of ex- 
treme interest to those of the twentieth 
century. 

The school, therefore, and parent can 
do much to prevent that deterioration 
in taste that is so apparent on all sides, 
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and this without anything in the nature 
of a revolution. Parents should sternly 
forbid the reading of more than one 
magazine a month, for the indiscrimi- 
nate reading of magazines is perhaps 
more harmful than anything else; it 
creates a distaste for reading anything 
but “snippets” and the lightest of liter- 
ature, and gives the reader an air of 
superficial knowledge that is far worse 
than downright ignorance. The spaces 
in the mind may be filled; it is difficult 
to clear away rubbish. Magazine- 
reading is to the mind what constant 
“whiskies and sodas” are to the budy; 
it prevents the digestion of anything 
solid, and the taste for it grows with 
what it feeds upon. Again, parents, 
especially mothers, could do much to 
cultivate a love of good literature by 
the habit of reading aloud. How many 
of us have not owed our love for Scott 
or Dickens to hearing those beloved 
authors read aloud in holiday time? 
It is such a pity to have dropped that 
excellent habit; it united the family, 
for old and young alike could take 
pleasure in the reading, and it accus- 
tomed the young people to good English 
and to a concentration that is seldom de- 
manded in these days. It also encour- 
aged the art of good reading, one of the 
most delightful of arts which does not 
receive its due cultivation in the pres- 
ent-day school. Dickens, Scott, and 
Jane Austen are probably best appre- 
ciated by young people when they are 
read aloud; while the more solid books, 
such as Macaulay, Carlyle, &c., would 
get a hearing if they were read 
in extracts with explanatory com- 
ments if necessary. An hour’s reading 


in the family circle three or four times 

a week would mean acquaintance with 

a considerable number of books, and 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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might perhaps help to stem that desire 
for outside pleasures and excitements 
which is a marked feature of the age, 
and a feature which many people de- 
plore as leading to weakening of fam- 
ily life and interests. 

What can the schools do? First and 
foremost, they must cease to regard 
literature as an examination subject, 
and great works of art as material to 
be “got up” for a precise purpose, and 
then cast on one side. Of all the sub- 
jects taught at school I make bold to 
say that for girls at least, no matter 
what their rank, literature is the most 
valuable, for literature is life. What- 
ever is noble and beautiful in life is to 
be found in literature; it contains all 
lessons we can possibly wish to teach 
our pupils, and these in the most beau- 
tiful form. No one who has been nour- 
ished on a noble literature in her school- 
days can be without a certain degree 
of culture and a certain comprehension 
of life which are not of necessity given 
by the study of elementary mathemat- 
ics, science, or even languages. Thus 
the literature of one’s own country 
should be the basis of all studies; and 
no girl ought to leave our secondary 
schools without a fair acquaintance 
with some of the works of the greatest 
writers in all departments which are 
suited to her understanding. We ought 
not to expect a girl of eighteen to have 
read Locke, Bacon, Hobbs, or Hooker, 
but one might certainly demand some- 
thing beyond two or three plays of 
Shakespeare. To know the best that 
has been thought and written by the 
noblest minds is to possess the key of 
an immortal kingdom from which, alas! 
at present too many of our young peo- 
ple are shut ont. 

Florence B. Low. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


The editor of the National Review has 
offered to reprint in his pages the 
speech which I delivered in the House 
of Lords on February 26, on the situa- 
tion in South Africa. Grateful as I 
am for that offer, I feel that I can do 
more good—if indeed I can do any—by 
ealling attention, in the limited space 
and time at my disposal, to other as- 
pects of that vast problem than those 
to which my speech in the House of 
Lords was confined. I shall try to 
avoid as far as possible the political 
controversies of the moment. The 
South African question has now got 
into the ruts of party. That is the 
worst thing that could have befallen 
South Africa or Great Britain. If it 
was certain that the question would 
continue to be dealt with on those lines, 
one might feel hopeless of any result 
other than complete disaster. But con- 
fident as I am that there is a policy 
with regard to South Africa which, 
rightly understood, would command the 
assent, not indeed of the whole, but 
of a great majority of the British peo- 
ple, and might become ‘in time a na- 
tional policy not liable to violent modi- 
fications or complete reversal with 
every change of Government, I shall 
do my best toe keep before the public 
the fundamental, the inexorcisable fac- 
tors of the situation. 

White South Africa to-day is in the 
main divided into two great camps— 
those who fought and suffered for, or 
sympathized with, this country during 
the late war and who rejoice at its re- 
sult, and those who fought and suffered 
for, or sympathized with, the other 
side, and for whom the result of the 
war was a crushing blow to cherished 
hopes and ideals. That division coin- 
cides broadly, but, as we all know, not 
exactly with the division between the 


two great white races. There are a 
substantial number of men of Dutch 
race who belong to the former cate- 
gory; a substantial, though probably 
a smaller, number of men of British 
race who belong to the latter. And 
there are, of course, some of both races 
whose sympathies are not wholly either 
on one side or on the other. If, for 
brevity’s sake, I speak of the British 
party and the Dutch party, or even of 
the British and the Dutch, I am classi- 
fying men according to their political 
affinities, which, in the main, follow 
the line of race cleavage, and not 
strictly according to nationality. 

In time no doubt this sharp division 
between the two sections of our South 
African fellow citizens will disappear, 
and ought to disappear. The whole 
question, as far as the future relations 
between South Africa and this country 
are concerned, is in what manner that 
change of feeling is to come about. It 
is an error to think that it can be hur- 
ried; it is not even wise to try and 
hurry it. To be healthy, it must be 
gradual. There is one method, indeed, 
by which the race cleavage might be, 
not healed, but for the time being ob- 
literated, with startling rapidity. That 
is by a policy on our part—and we have 
of late days appeared to be perilously 
near it—which would unite both parties 
in a common antipathy to the Mother 
Country. The Dutch being necessarily 
still out of sympathy with us, we have 
nothing to do but completely to alien- 
ate the British, and the miracle is ac- 
complished. But that is not a solution 
which the majority of the British peo- 
ple could possibly regard with satisfac- 
tion. Apart from such an extreme re- 


sult, the prospect is that of a long tug- 
of-war, ending no doubt in a state of 
things in which neither party will be 
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completely victorious, but which may, 
according largely to our attitude in the 
interval, be much more or much less 
favorable to the ultimate retention of 
a self-governed and federated South 
Africa as a member of the British 
group of nations. 

We are, I take it, all agreed that in 
the long run South Africa can only re- 
main within the British family of 
States if the majority of her white in- 
habitants desire, or at least acquiesce 
in, that position. It is not necessary 
that they should all be fervently at- 
tached to Great Britain, or even to the 
British connection. But it is necessary 
that there should be a nucleus in whom 
that attachment is really strong, and 
that this nucleus should be powerful 
enough to counterbalance any. actively 
hostile elements, and to leaven the 
more or less indifferent mass. My plea 
is for a policy on the part of this 
country which will steadily tend to 
strengthen that nucleus. A great deal 
will depend upon the action of the 
British Government during the next 
two or three critical years. But even 
more, far more, depends, not only dur- 
ing these years, but in the future, upon 
the attitude of the British people, upon 
the amount of sympathy which they 
extend to those of their fellow coun- 
trymen in South Africa who have in 
the past clung, through infinite dis- 
couragement and under manifold temp- 
tations to let go, to the great ideal of 
a united Empire, and who will, I be- 
lieve, continue to cling to it unless the 
thing becomes utterly hopeless. And 
it can only become hopeless through 
the fault of the British people at home. 

I know there is another theory of the 
best way to retain South Africa, and 
one which is held even by some of 
those who during the war were whole- 
heartedly on the British side. I heard 


this point of view concisely put the 
other day in these words: “What we 
want to do is to make friends with the 
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Boers. They are the stronger side.” 
And in a sense that is perfectly right. 
All British people want to make friends 
with the Boers, and none more so than 
the British in South Africa. There is 
no section of the South African British 
of the smallest importance who would 
favor an unfair or aggressive policy to- 
wards the Dutch. The danger is rather 
the other way. There are not a few 
who, for peace and a quiet life, would 
be willing to make friends with the 
Dutch by the sacrifice, or the conceal- 
ment, of their natural and legitimate 
sympathies as men of British origin. 
But this is not—not yet—the feeling of 
the majority. Their feeling is rather a 
desire to make friends with the Dutch 
at any price short of estrangement 
from the Mother Country and from the 
Empire. They went to be South Afri- 
cans, but they do not want to cease 
to be “Britishers.” 

Let us in the old country take care 
to do nothing to weaken that senti- 
ment. We can be absolutely fair, we 
can even be friendly to the Dutch, witb- 
out falling foul of the British. But 
there are well-defined limits alike of 
policy and of honor to what we can do 
in the direction of courting the favor 
of the former. We cannot afford to 
make friends with the Dutch at the 
expense of the British. Neither can 
we afford, even in order to please 
the Dutch, to discourage or restrain any 
of those influences, such as immigra- 
tion or the spread of the English lan- 
guage, which tend to increase the num- 
bers or strengthen the position of the 
British element in South Africa. The 
forces of expansion and development 
are on that side, and it would be the 
most futile folly not to avail ourselves 
of them to the full. 

But what is it, after all, that we 
ean hope to gain, even by the 
most sedulous, the most ruthless pur- 
suit of the policy of “making friends 
with the Boers,” no matter what the 























cost? The Dutch are not going to put 
themselves out to keep South Africa 
within the dominions of the Crown—no, 
not for the beaus yeug of any British 
party, though they may “play up,” for 
a time, to a party or the section of a 
party, for their own ends. They are 
not going to feel any enthusiasm for 
the union of South Africa under the 
British flag instead of under their own. 
It is utterly unreasonable, it is a very 
poor compliment to the Dutch them- 
selves, to expect anything of the kind. 
Not enthusiasm—but, we may reasona- 
bly hope, acquiescence. Yes, and in 
process of time, perhaps even some- 
thing better—a temperate recognition of 
the advantages of British citizenship, of 
the wider outlook and opportunities af- 
forded by membership of a world-wide 
Empire, and a willingness to co-operate 
with their British neighbors without 
trying to pull them over the line which 
divides autonomy from separation. 

But ali this can be got equally, and 
indeed better, if, while treating the 
Dutch with perfect fairness, we at the 
same time do all we can to strengthen 
and hearten the British element, and to 
envelop South Africa, as far as possi- 
ble, in a British atmosphere. For the 
eultivation, even the innocent cultiva- 
tion, of distinctively Dutch traditions 
and ideals, of the Dutch version of 
South African history, inevitably 
makes, if not for separation, yet for 
estrangement from Great Britain and 
from the Empire. We cannot help 
that, nor have we any right to com- 
plain of it What we can do is to 
make the counterpoise as strong as pos- 
sible, so that in the ultimate compro- 
mise and balance of forces the scale 
may incline in the direction of the 
maintenance of the ties which unite 
South Africa to Great Britain. 

It always comes back to this, that, in 
order to retain South Africa, we must 
retain the affection of the South Afri- 
can British, or at least of a considera- 
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ble number of them. And in order to 
do that we must understand them, we 
must be able to realize their circum- 
stances and their point of view. It is 
in this respect that a great body of the 
British public are still so lamentably, 
so unaccountably, at sea. I have heard 
the British party called “an ascendency 
party.” That is the greatest nonsense 
in the world, if it means—and I don’t 
know what else it can mean—that they 
claim any privilege, any special advan- 
tage, political or other, for themselves 
because they are British and not 
Dutch. There was an “ascendency 
party” in South Africa, but it was 
never the British. And again it is 
quite common to hear, even from well- 
educated men, remarks of this char- 
acter, “After all it is no affair of ours. 
When all South Africa has self-gov- 
ernment, things will settle themselves. 
We have nothing to do with the squab- 
bles of local parties.” That depends 
upon what the “squabbles” are about. 
If they are really local, they are cer- 
tainly no affair of ours. But it is truly 
amazing that anybody should suppose 
that the present division of South Afri- 
can parties is a division on local issues. 
On questions which are indéed local 
there are any number of cross divisions 
among South Africans of both races. 
When the time comes in which such 
matters are the only bones of conten- 
tion between parties we can afford to 
be indifferent to local politics. But we 
are far, very far, from that happy con- 
summation today. What is it that di- 
vides, and alone divides, the South Afri- 
can British from their Dutch neighbors, 
with whom they have, in other re- 
spects, so many interests and even so 
many sentiments in common? It is 
their attitude with regard to the Mother 
Country and the Empire—that and 
nothing else. 

True it is, and most true, that when 
once self-government is granted, it 
would be vain, it would even be detri- 
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mental to the British cause in South 
Africa, to interfere in the local political 
struggle, however deeply we may be 
interested in it. Such interference 
would only be justified in some moment 
of supreme crisis, when it was mani- 
fest to all men that the unity of the 
Empire was at stake. But such a 
crisis is, humanly speaking, out of the 
question in the early future. A long, 
long sapping process would have to 
precede any attack on the Imperial po- 
sition such as might bring the Home 
Government into the field. What we 
have to realize is that, however deep 
the underlying issue, the everyday fight 
will be over questions of detail—ques- 
tions such as the disposal of a tract of 
Government land, the composition of 
school committees, the qualifications 
for the Civil Service, &c. In such a 
case, let Downing Street only raise a 
finger—not that i think it will dream 
of doing so—and a strong current of 
local feeling will immediately be set 
flowing against the party which has 
Downing Street for an ally. 

The South African British will have 
to fight their own ship, and they are 
prepared to fight it. It is just because 
they kngw that they have got to rely 
upon themselves, that they attach so 
much importance to being launched 
on their difficult voyage under condi- 
tions as favorable to them as are con- 
sistent with equity. Given a fair 
start, and they would be the first to 
deprecate any meddling from home. 

But the non-interference of the Brit- 
ish Government is one thing, the indif- 
ference of the British people quite an- 
other. It makes all the difference in 
the world to the South African British 
whether we in this country recognize 
or do not recognize that in “keeping 
their end up” they are fighting not only 
their own battle, but ours. Nothing is 
calculated to encourage them more than 
such recognition. And, on the other 


hand, nothing chills their affection like 
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being misunderstood or misrepresented 
at home. Can we expect them to con- 
tinue to feel attachment to us if we 
seem to set no store by that attach- 
ment? It has often cost them dear. 
What sacrifices have been entailed in 
hundreds of cases by nothing more 
than open sympathy with the old coun- 
try and the Union Jack? The boycott, 
which has ruined many a man, aye, 
and driven out many a man, in the 
up-country districts of Cape Colony, is 
only a case in point. And, again, have 
we forgotten all that was entailed upon 
the British of the Transvaal by their 
participation in the political struggle 
which preceded the war, and in the 
war itself? Many of them faced death, 
all of them faced exile, the certainty 
of immediate impoverishment and the 
prospect of total ruin—for what? For 
the maintenance of their self-respect as 
Britons, and for the honor of the British 
name. That, at any rate, is how they 
looked at it; of that fact there can be 
no manner of doubt. It matters not, 
from this point of view, whether in 
the controversy between the British 
Government and the Government of the 
Transvaal the right was on our side, 
whether our diplomacy was good or 
bad. I am prepared to argue that 
question from now till Doomsday, but 
it has nothing to do with the present 
point. The point is that the attach- 
ment of these people is a precious na- 
tional possession, and that they at least 
deserve the sympathy and respect of 
all their fellow countrymen, even of 
those who think that our South Afri- 
ean policy has been mismanaged, and 
that British statesmen were to blame 
for the war. 

And that sympathy, I am convinced, 
would not be lacking, if the exigencies 
of party controversy had not driven 
many people, who know or ought to 
know better, to encourage or acquiesce 
in the crusade of calumny which has 
been directed against our kith and kin 














in South Africa, and especially in the 
Transvaal. It is bad enough that the 
struggle of the South African British 
to keep the land they live in a British 
country, not only in name but in fact, 
should be pooh-poohed as a matter of 
mere local concern. But it is far worse 
that they should all be libelled as a 
pack of greedy adventurers, or, at best, 
as the tools of such adventurers, strug- 
gling to enrich themselves in the name 
of patriotism, and that a great political 
and national issue should be repre- 
sented as a mere soulless scramble for 
material wealth. To those who, like 
myself, have lived amongst these peo- 
ple, it is perfectly amazing how that 
hallucination has got the hold, which it 
undoubtedly has, upon a large portion 
of the British public. There is a grain 
of truth in it, of course. Rarely, I 
take it, has there been a successful li- 
bel without some element of truth. 
But in this case the basis of fact is 
slight indeed compared with the enor- 
mous superstructure of exaggeration, of 
perversion, or of pure fancy. 

The basis of truth is, that in the 
great South African struggle the infiu- 
ence of wealth has been mainly, though 
by no means wholly, on the British 
side. From that fact people have been 
led, step by step, to form many false 
and, indeed, preposterous conclusions. 
One of these is that “the capitalists 
made the war.” So far is that from 
being the truth, thet it is not ever true 
that the capitalists, as a body, looked 
with any favor on the political move- 
ment in the Transvaal, which undoubt- 
edly precipitated the war. Here, again, 
I will not argue whether or not a war 
would sooner or later have come in 
any case. That is a matter of opinion. 
I simply state what I know, when I 
say that the movement which precipi- 
tated it, the revolt against Krugerism, 
was in its origi! a popular, a sponta- 
neous, and, let me add, an inevitable 
movement. No doubt, some of the cap- 
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italists threw themselves into it. There 
are capitalists and capitalists. In the 
Transvaal, as elsewhere, some of them 
are solely concerned with their busi- 
ness interests, and others have strong 
public interests besides. That men of 
the latter class, if they happened to 
sympathize with the popular party, 
should use their influence in support of 
the cause they sympathized with, was 
not unnatural. But that is a very dif- 
ferent thing from stirring up a facti- 
tious agitation in order to increase their 
own wealth. It was not a case, in 
my time at any rate, of the capitalists 
stirring up the people, but of a popular 
movement dragging in the capitalists, 
or rather some of them, and even those, 
for the most part, reluctantly. Why, 
indeed, should they have any sympathy 
with that movement except on political 
grounds? For the money-maker, pure 
and simple, there never was such a 
Paradise as the Transvaal under Presi- 
dent Kruger. In -that Paradise, wealth, 
as long as it abstained from politics, 
could do what it liked. I will do Presi- 
dent Kruger and his party the justice 
to say, that I do not believe all the 
riches of Golconda would have tempted 
them to imperil the “independence” of 
their country, which, to their minds, 
was identical with the maintenance of 
the Boer oligarchy. No expenditure of 
money, for instance, could have bought 
political rights for the Uitlanders. But, 
apart from politics, everything was 
venal. I do not say that the old rulers 
of the Transvaal were all personally 
corrupt—some were and some were 
not. But the system lent itself to the 
most wholesale corruption. For the 
man who had wealth, and no scruples 
about the use of it, and who had no 
interests other than his wealth, the 
conditions were as favorable as any 
that have ever existed in the world. 
Why should men of that character seek 
to disturb such conditions? And, as a 
matter of fact, the men of this class— 
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the men wholly absorbed in the pursuit 
of gold, who have excited the popular 
indignation and have brought an unde- 
served reproach, not only upon all the 
capitalists, but on the whole people of 
the Transvaal—these men, whatever 
their sins, were quite innocent of po- 
litical agitation. Neither before the war, 
nor during the war, nor since the war 
have they shown the slightest sym- 
pathy with the British cause or given 
the smallest help to those who were 
engaged in upholding it. There were 
capitalists, no doubt, who did so, but 
they were men in whom political sym- 
pathies, right or wrong, were stronger 
than considerations of pecuniary ad- 
vantage. And even their influence has 
been enormously exaggerated. 

Again, to take another similar fiction, 
the view has gained wide prevalence, 
that British policy since the war has 
been dictated by the mine-owners, or, 
at the very least, conducted in the in- 
terests of that particular class. This 
is a really comical description of a pol- 
icy, which at the very outset imposed 
a 10 per cent. profit tax on the mines, 
and which throughout has maintained 
indirect taxation, which was nothing 
else than a curtailment of the profits of 
the mine-owners, at a high point, in 
order to develop the prosperity of the 
country in other directions than min- 
ing. The guiding principle of that pol- 
icy has been that the exhaustible 
wealth of the mines must provide, not 
only for the cost of administration, but 
for the creation of other resources, by 
means of which the country may be 
able to thrive when that exhaustible 
wealth is gone. This policy has 
been severely criticised, and naturally 
enough, in mine-owning quarters. I 
gladly admit that it has, on the other 
hand, had the support of some of the 
mine-owners, who took a more public- 
spirited view, and perhaps also a 


broader view of their own interests. 
But be that as it may, it was not a 
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mine-owners’ policy. There could be 
no more’ inappropriate description of a 
system which diminishes the immedi- 
ate profits of the mines in order to se- 
cure the future prosperity of the whole 
country. 

But these aspersions upon the mine- 
owners and the Government, serious as 
they are and greatly as they contribute 
to that general atmosphere of miscon- 
ception and prejudice in which the 
whole South African question is at 
present enveloped, pale in injustice and 
absurdity before the grotesque, though 
common, suggestion, that the whole 
British population of the Transvaal, 
upwards of 100,000 souls, are bound 
body and soul to the “Randlords,” and 
that, under a system of something like 
manhood suffrage, they would dance to 
the piping of a small group of wealthy 
men. What, I ask myself, would be 
thought if it were said, what public 
man in England would venture to 
make the suggestion, that the whole 
population of any great mining district 
in this country, because it happened 
to be dependent directly or indirectly 
upon the mines for its subsistence, was 
therefore in political subjection to the 
owners of the mines? 

It would be universally regarded as 
a ridiculous insult. And such a theory 
is no less ridiculous or less insulting 
in the case of the sturdy, energetic, up- 
standing, not to say undisciplined, 
British populatidh of the Transvaal. 
They are, if anything, too prone to sus- 
picion of the supposed occult influences 
of wealth. They are as jealous of 
their independence as any democratic 
community in the world. The capital- 
ist (especially the mine-owner) who as- 
pires to become their political leader, 
will have to attain that position in 
spite rather than by virtue of his emi- 
nence in the world of finance. 

If this imaginary picture of the Brit- 
ish party in South Africa as a capital- 
ist party is not true even of the Trans- 




















vaal, it is even more fanciful when we 
think of South Africa as a whole. 
What taint of capitalism attaches to 
the stalwart farmers of the eastern 
province of Cape Colony, or to the 
struggling traders of the country dis- 
tricts in any of the South African 
States? What are we to say of the 
large body of railway servants, who 
form so important an element of the 
white working population, or of the in- 
dustrial and commercial and profes- 
sional classes of Cape Town, of Port 
Elizabeth, of Durban, and indeed of 
all the larger towns? The whole the- 
ory is an absurdity, which any one 
with an intimate knowledge of South 
Africa would never think worthy of 
notice if it did not play so large and 
sd mischievous a part in the public dis- 
eussion of South African affairs at 
home. It is for this reason that I 
have been constrained, however unwil- 
lingly, to examine it with a seriousness 
which intrinsically it does not deserve. 

For the mischief which such miscon- 
ceptions do is very far-reaching. We 
could hardly have a more striking in- 
stance of it than has been afforded by 
the events of the last few months. 
What impresses me most about the 
raging controversy over Chinese labor 
is not so much the misunderstanding 
of the economic aspects of the problem 
as the extraordinary disregard of its 
social and political importance. Speaker 
after speaker dwells upon the iniquities, 
or the woes, of mine-owners or share- 
holders. But how about the man in 
the street? How about the bulk of our 
fellow countrymen in South Africa? 
You may reckon by thousands the peo- 
ple whose very livelihood is at stake. 
You may reckon by hundreds of thou- 
sands those whose prosperity is mate- 
rially affected. Nothing could possibly 
produce a worse effect upon South 
Africa, nothing could do more to alien- 
ate our friends, and give new courage 
to our enemies, than the levity with 
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which such vital interests are tossed 
about, and decisions of profound im- 
portance taken, and changed, and 
changed again, in obedience to the 
shifting winds of British party politics. 
Such levity would be felt to be intoler- 
able if the true character of the issue 
were fully realized, if public opinion in 
this country had not been poisoned by 
the wild talk about the machinations 
of capitalists and “Randlords,” and 
about the subservience of British pol- 
icy to their evil and crafty designs. 
It is these delusions which have ren- 
dered possible the injury inflicted upon 
a helpless people, and the insults by 
which it has been accompanied. 

The air, no doubt, will clear in time. 
But in the meanwhile much harm has 
been done, and if things are not to go 
from bad to worse we must make haste 
to revise our judgment and alter our 
attitude towards our fellow country- 
men in South Africa. We are losing 
friends every day, and we cannot af- 
ford to lose them. It is difficult to 
make people in this country realize 
how hard is often the task of those 
South Africans, whose attachment to 
Crown and Empire is most deep- 
rooted, in preventing their less enthu- 
siastic, or less stout-hearted, fellows 
from drifting into indifference or hos- 
tility to the British cause. The local 
influences which tend to weaken at- 
tachment to that cause are many and 
potent. Every convert from it is re- 
ceived with open arms by those whose 
hope, if not their watchword, is separa- 
tion. Proceedings like those of the 
last few months make such converts 
by hundreds. That is perhaps the most 
serious aspect of the whole bad busi- 
ness. No doubt there are a number 
of people in this country, and momenta- 
rily an infiuential number, who rejoice 
at such a result, and are proud of the 
handsome share they have had in pro- 
ducing it. But I am firmly convinced 
that they are only an inconsiderable 
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section of the British people, though at 
this day and hour they are no doubt 
leading a very considerable section by 
the nose, and inducing them to do or 
tolerate things which some day they 
will bitterly repent of. 
Enlightenment will ultimately dispel 
the myths upon which their influence is 
founded, but it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that enlightenment should not be 
too long in coming. At present things 
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are in a very topsy-turvy state as re- 
gards information about South Africa. 
It is the accused, the abused, who are 
courting, and clamoring for, inquiry. 
It is the accusers, who are withholding 
it. As a humble member of the former 
class, I look forward with confidence 
to the ultimate verdict of history. But 
I own that I look forward with alarm 
to the irreparable mischief which may 
be done before that verdict is recorded. 
Milner. 





PEPYS AND SHAKESPEARE. 


In his capacity of playgoer, as indeed 
in almost every other capacity, Pepys 
presents himself to readers of his naive 
diary as the incarnation, or the micro- 
ecosm of the average man. No other 
writer has pictured with the same life- 
like precision and simplicity the aver- 
age playgoer’s sensations of pleasure or 
pain. Of the play and its performers 
Pepys records exactly what he thinks 
or feels. He usually takes a more 
lively interest in the acting and in the 
scenic and musical accessories than 
in the drama’s literary quality. Sub- 
tlety is at any rate absent from his 
criticism. He is either bored or 
amused. The piece is either the best 
or the worst that he ever witnessed. 
His epithets are of the bluntest and are 
without modulation. Wiser than more 
professional dramatic critics, he avoids 
laboring at reasons for his emphatic 
judgments. 

Always true to his réle of the average 
man, Pepys suffers his mind to be 
swayed by barely relevant accidents. 
His thought is rarely free from official 
or domestic business, and the heaviness 
or lightness of his personal cares com- 
monly colors his playhouse impressions. 
His praises and his censures of a piece 
often reflect, too, the physical comforts 
or discomforts whicb attach to his seat 
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in the theatre. He is peculiarly sensi- 
tive to petty annoyances—to the agony 
of sitting in a draught, or to the irrita- 
tion caused by frivolous talk in his 
near neighborhood while a serious play 
is in progress. On one occasion when 
he sought to practise a praiseworthy 
economy by taking a back seat in the 
shilling gallery, his evening’s enjoyment 
was well nigh spoiled by finding the 
gaze of four clerks in his office steadily 
directed upon him from more expensive 
seats down below. On another occa- 
sion, when in the pit with his wife and 
her waiting woman, he was overcome 
by a sense of shame as he realized how 
shabbily his companions were dressed 
in comparison with the smartly attired 
ladies round about them. 

Every one knows how susceptible 
Pepys was in all situations of life to 
female charms. It was inevitable that 
his wits should often wander ‘from 
the dramatic theme and its scenic pres- 
entation to the features of some 
woman on the stage or in the auditory. 
An actress’s pretty face or graceful fig- 
ure many times diverted his attention 
from her professional incompetence. It 
is doubtful if there were any affront 
which Pepys would not pardon in a 
pretty woman. Once when he was in 
the pit this curious experience befell 























him. He writes: “I sitting behind in a 
dark place a lady spit backward upon 
me by mistake, not seeing me; but 
after seeing sher to be a very pretty 
lady, I was not troubled at it at all.” 
The volatile diarist studied much be- 
sides the drama when he spent his 
afternoon or evening at the play. 
Never was there a more indefatiga- 
ble playgoer than Pepys. Yet his 
enthusiasm for the theatre was, to his 
mind, a failing which required most 
careful watching. He feared that the 
passion might do injury to his purse, 
might distract him from serious busi- 
ness, might lead him into temptation 
of the flesh. He had a little of the 
Puritan’s dread of the playhouse. He 
was constantly taking vows to curb 
his love of plays, which “mightily 
troubled his mind.” He was frequently 
resolving to abstain from the theatre 
for four or five months at a stretch, 
and then to go only in the company 
of his wife. During these periods of 
abstinence he was in the habit of read- 
ing over his vows every Sunday. But, 
in spite of all his well-meaning efforts, 
his resolution was constantly breaking 
down. On one occasion he perjured 
himself so thoroughly as to witness 
two plays in one day, once in the 
afternoon and again in the evening. 
On this riotous outbreak he makes the 
characteristic comment “Sad to think 
of the spending so much money, and of 
venturing the breach of my vow.” But 
he goes on to thank God that he had 
the grace to feel sorry for the mis- 
deed, at the same time as he lamented 
that “his nature was so content to fol- 
low the pleasure still.” He compounded 
with his conscience for such breaches 
of his oath by all manner of casuistry. 
He excused himself for going, contrary 
to his vow, to the new theatre in Drury 
Lane, because it was not built when 
his vow was framed. Finally, he stip- 
ulated with himself that he would only 
go to the theatre once a fortnight; but 
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if he went oftener he would give £10 
to the poor. “This,” he added, “I hope 
in God will bind me.” The last refer- 
ence that he makes to his vows is 
when, in contravention of them, he 
went with his wife to the Duke of 
York’s House, and found the place full 
and himself unable to obtain seats. 
He makes a final record of “‘the saving 
of his vow, to his great content.” 


IL. 


All self-imposed restrictions notwith- 
standing, Pepys contrived to visit the 
theatre no less than 351 times during 
the nine years five months that he kept 
his diary. It has to be borne in mind 
that for more than twelve months of 
that period the London playhouses 
were for the most part closed, owing 
to the great Plague and the Fire. 
Had Pepys gone at regular intervals 
when the theatres were open, he would 
have been a playgoer at least once a 
week. But, owing to his vows, his vis- 
its fell at most irregular intervals. 
Sometimes he went three or four times 
a week, or even twice in one day. 
Then there would follow eight or nine 
weeks of abstinence. If a piece espe- 
cially took his fancy, he would see it 
six or seven times in fairly quick suc- 
cession. Long runs were unknown to 
the theatre of Pepys’s day, but a suc- 
cessful piece was frequently revived. 
Occasionally Pepys would put himself 
to the trouble of attending a first night. 
But this was an indulgence that he 
practised sparingly. He resented the 
manager’s habit of doubling the price 
of the seats, and he was irritated by 
frequent want of adequate rehearsal. 

Pepys’s theatrical experience began 
with the re-opening of theatres after 
the severe penalty of suppression which 
the Civil Wars and the Commonwealth 
imposed on the theatres for nearly 
eighteen years. His playgoing diary 
thus becomes an invaluable record of 
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a new birth of theatrical life in Lon- 
don. When in the summer of 1660 
General Monk occupied London for the 
restored King, Charles II., three of the 
old theatres were still standing empty. 
These were sooa put into repair, and 
applied anew to theatrical uses, al- 
though only two of them seem to have 
been open at any one time. The three 
houses were the Red Bull, dating from 
EBlizabeth’s reign, in St. John’s Street, 
Clerkenwell, where Pepys saw Mar- 
lowe’s Faustus; Salisbury Court, White- 
friars, off Fleet Street; and the old 
Cockpit in Drury Lane, both of which 
were of more recent origin. To all 
these theatres Pepys paid early visits. 
But the Cockpit in Drury Lane was 
the scene of some of his most stirring 
experiences. There he saw his first 
play, Beaumont and Fletcher’s Loyal 
Subject; and there, too, he saw his first 
play by Shakespeare, Othello. 

But these three theatres were in de- 
cay, and new and sumptuous buildings 
soon took their places. One of the new 
playhouses was in Portugal Row, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields; the other, on the site 
of the present Drury Lane Theatre, 
was the first of the many playhouses 
that sprang up there. It is to these 
two theatres—Lincoln’s Inn Fields and 
Drury Lane—that Pepys in his diary 
most often refers. He calis each of 
them by many different names, and 
the unwary reader might infer that 


1At the restoration of King Charles II., no 
more than two companies of actors received li- 
censes to perform in public. One of these com- 
panies was directed by Sir William D’Avenant, 
Shakespeare's godson, and was under the pat- 
ronage of the King’s brother, the Duke of York; 
the other was directed by Tom Killigrew, one of 
Charles Il.’s boon companions, and was under 
the patronage of the King himself. In due time 
the Duke’s or D’Avenant’s company occupied 
the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and the 
King’s or Killigrew’s company occupied the new 
building in Drury Lane. 

2 Charles Il. formed this private theatre out 
of a detached building in St. James’s Park, 
known as the ‘“‘Cockpit,’’ and to be carefully 
distinguished from the Cockpit of Drury Lane. 
Part of the edifice was occupied by courtiers 


London was very richly supplied with 
playhouses in Pepys’s day. But pub- 
lic theatres in active work at this pe- 
riod of our history were not permitted 
by the authorities to exceed two; “the 
Opera” and “the Duke’s House” are 
merely Pepys’s alternative designations 
of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre; 
while “the Theatre,” ‘Theatre Royal,” 
and “the King’s House” are the vary- 
ing titles which he bestows on the 
Drury Lane Theatre.’ 

Besides these two public theatres 
there was, in the final constitution of 
the theatrical world in Pepys’s London, 
a third, which stood on a different foot- 
ing. A theatre was attached to the 
King’s Court at Whitehall, and there 
performances were given at the King’s 
command by actors from the two pub- 
lic houses.2 The private Whitehall 
theatre was open to the public on pay- 
ment, and Pepys was frequently there. 

At one period of his life Pepys held 
that his vows did not apply to the 
Court theatre, which was mainly distin- 
guished from the other houses by the 
circumstance that the performances 
were given at night. At Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields or Drury Lane it was only per- 
mitted to perform in the afternoon. 
Three-thirty p.m. was the usual hour 
for lifting the curtain. At Whitehall 
the play began about eight, and often 
lasted till near midnight.* 

In the methods of producing plays, 


by favor of the King. General Monk had 
lodgings there. At a much later date Cabinet 
Councils were often held there. 

8 The general organization of Pepys’s audito- 
rium was much as it is today. The pit cov- 
ered the floor of the house; the price of admis- 
sion was 2s. 6d.; the company there seems to 
have been extremely mixed; men and women of 
fashion often rubbed elbows with City shop- 
keepers with their wives and apprentices. The 
first gallery was wholly occupied by boxes, in 
which seats could be hired separately at 4s. 
apiece. Above the boxes was the middie gal- 
lery, the central part of which was filled with 
benches, where the seats cost 1s. 6d. each, 
while boxes lined the sides. The highest tier 
was the 1s. gallery, where footmen soon held 
sway. As Pepys’s fortune improved, he spent 
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Pepys’s period of playgoing was coeval 
with many most important innovations, 
which seriously affected the presenta- 
tion of Shakespeare on the stage. The 
chief was the substitution of women 
for boys in the female réles. During 
the first few months of Pepys’s theatri- 
eal experience boys were still taking 
the women’s parts. That the practice 
survived in the first days of Charles 
II.’s reign we know from the well-worn 
anecdote that when the King sent be- 
hind the scenes to inquire why the play 
of Hamlet, which he had come to see, 
was so late in commencing, he was an- 
swered that the Queen was not yet 
shaved. But in the opening month of 
1661, within five months of his first 
visit to a theatre, the reign of the boys 
ended. On January 3rd of that year 
Pepys writes that he “first saw women 
come upon the stage.” Next night he 
makes entry of a boy’s performance of 
& woman's part, and that is the final 
record of boys masquerading as women 
in the English theatre. I believe the 
practice now survives nowhere except 
in Japan. This mode of representation 
has always been a great puzzle to 
students of Elizabethan drama. It 
is difficult to imagine what boys in 
Shakespeare’s day, if they were any- 
thing like boys of our own day, made 
of such parts as Lady Macbeth or Cleo- 
patra. Before, however, Pepys saw 
Shakespeare’s work on the stage, the 
usurpation of the boys was over. 

more on his place in the theatre. From the 
ls. gallery he descended to the Is. 6d, and 
thence came down to the pit, occasionally as- 
cending to the boxes on the first tier. 

* One important feature of the old playhouses 
survived throughout Pepys’s lifetime. The 
stage still projected far into the pit in front 
of the curtain. The actors and actresses spoke 
in the centre of the house, so that, as Colley 
QGibber put it, “‘the most distant ear had scarce 
the least doubt or difficulty in hearing what 
fell from the weakest utterance... nor was 
the minutest motion of a feature, properly 
changing with the passion or humor it suited, 


ever lost, as they frequently must be in the 
obscurity of too great a distance.’’ I do not 


agree with a modern critic who thinks that this 
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It was after the Restoration, too, that 
scenery, rich costume, ané scenic ma- 
chinery became, to Pepys’s delight, reg- 
ular features of the theatre. When the 
diarist saw Hamlet “done with scenes” 
for the first time, he was most favor- 
ably impressed. Musical accompani- 
ment was known to pre-Restoration 
days; but the orchestra was now for 
the first time placed on the floor of the 
house in front of the stage instead of 
in a side gallery. The musical accom- 
paniment of plays developed very rap- 
idly, and the methods of opera were 
applied to many of Shakespeare’s 
pieces, notably to The Tempest and 
Macbeth.* 

IIL. 


One of the obvious results of the long 
suppression of the theatres was the 
temporary extinction of play-writing in 
England. On the sudden re-opening of 
the playhouses the managers had 
mainly to rely for sustenance on the 
drama of a long-past age. Of the 145 
separate plays which Pepys witnessed 
fully half belonged to the great period 
of dramatic activity in England which 
covered the reigns of Elizabeth, James 
I., and Charles I. John Evelyn's well- 
known remark in his Diary (November 
26th, 1661): “I saw Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, played; but now the old 
plays begin to disgust this refined age,” 
requires much qualification before it 
can be made to apply to Pepys’s records 
arrangement of the stage explains certain dif- 
ferences in literary construction which he de- 
tects between Elizabethan drama and that of 


our own time. This critic credits the old drama 
with a plethora of irrelevant rhetoric, which he 
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ment survived the introduction of the Restora- 
tion comedy of manners. That form of 
was altogether free from romantic rhetoric, 
employment of which the modern critic 
as the natural and inevitable outcome of 
presentation of plays on the platform stage. 
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of playgoing. It was in the old plays 
that he and all average playgoers 
mainly delighted. 

Not that the new demand failed to 
create pretty quickly a supply of new 
plays for the stage. Dryden and 
D’Avenant, the chief dramatists of 
Pepys’s day, were rapid writers. To 
a large extent they carried on, with 
exaggeration of its defects and diminu- 
tion of its merits, the old Blizabethan 
tradition of heroic romance, tragedy, 
and farce. The more matter-of-fact 
and lower principled comedy of man- 
ners, which is commonly reckoned the 
chief characteristic of the new era in 
theatrical history, was only just begin- 
ning when Pepys was reaching the end 
of his diary. The virtual leaders of 
the new movement—Wycherley, Van- 
brugh, Farquhar, and Congreve—were 
not at work till long after Pepys ceased 
to write. He records only the first 
runnings of that sparkling stream. He 
witnessed some impudent comedies of 
Dryden, Etherege, and Sedley. But it 
is important to note that he formed a 
low opinion of all of them. Their in- 
tellectual glitter did not appeal to him. 
Their cynical licentiousness seemed to 
him to be merely “silly.” One might 
have anticipated from him a different 
verdict on the frank obscenity of Resto- 
ration drama. But there are the facts. 
Neither did Mr. Pepys nor (he is care- 
ful to remind us) did Mrs. Pepys take 
“any manner of pleasure in” the bold 
indelicacy of Dryden, Etherege, or 
Sedley. 

When we ask what sort of pieces 
Pepys appreciated, we find ourselves 
faced by further perplexities. His high- 
est enthusiasm was evoked by certain 
plays of Ben Jonson, of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and of Massinger. Near the 
zenith of his scale of dramatic excel- 
lence he set the comedies of Ben Jon- 
son, which are remarkable for their 
portrayal of eccentricity of character. 
These pieces, which incline to farce, 
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give great opportunity to what is com- 
monly called character acting, and 
character acting always appeals most 
directly to average humanity. Pepys 
called Jonson’s Alchemist “a most in- 
comparable play,” and he found in 
Every Man in his Humour “the greatest 
propriety of speech that ever I read 
in my life.” Similarly both the heroic 
tragedies and the comedies of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, of which he saw no 
less than nineteen, roused in him, as a 
rule, an ecstatic admiration. But of 
all dramatic entertainments which the 
theatre offered him Pepys was most 
“taken” by the romantic comedy from 
the pen of Massinger, which is called 
The Bondman. “There is nothing more 
taking in the world with me than that 
play,” he writes. 

Massinger’s Bondman is a well-writ- 
ten piece, in which an heroic inter- 
est is fused with a genuine spirit of 
low comedy. Yet Pepys’s unqualified 
commendation of it presents a prob- 
lem. Massinger’s play, like the cognate 
work of Fletcher, offers much episode 
which is hardly less indecent than those 
early specimens of Restoration comedy, 
of which Pepys disapproved. In the 
whole history of the English drama 
there was no piece which presents so 
liberal a mass of indelicacy as Fletch- 
er’s Custom of the Country. Dryden, 
who was innocent of prudery, declared 
that there was “more indecency” in 
that drama “than in all our plays to- 
gether.” This was one of the pieces 
which Pepys twice saw performed 
after carefully reading it in his study, 
and he expressed admiration for the 
rendering of the widow’s part by his 
pretty friend, Mistress Knipp. One 
has to admit that Pepys condemned the 
play from a literary point of view as 
“a very poor one methinks,” as “fully 
the worst play that ever I saw or be- 
lieve shall see.” But the pleasure 
which Mistress Knipp’s share in the 
performance gave him suggests, in the 
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absence of any explicit disclaimer, that 
the improprieties of both plot and char- 
acters escaped his notice, or, at any 
rate, excited in him no disgust. 

Massinger’s Bondman has little of the 
excessive grossness of the Oustom of 
the Country. But to some extent it is 
tarred with the same brush. A lead- 
ing character is a frowsy wife who 
faces all manner of humiliation in or- 
der to enjoy, behind her elderly hus- 
band’s back, the embraces of a good- 
looking youth. 

Pepys’s easy principles never lend 
themselves to very strict definition. 
Yet he may be credited with a certain 
measure of discernment in pardoning 
the indelicacy of Fletcher and Mas- 
singer, while he condemns that of Dry- 
den, Etherege, or Sedley. Indelicacy in 
the older dramatists does not ignore 
worthier interests. Other topics at- 
tracted the earlier writers besides con- 
jugal infidelity and the frailty of vir- 
gins, which were the sole themes of 
Restoration comedy. Massinger’s he- 
roes are not always gay seducers. His 
husbands are not always fools. Pepys 
might quite consistently scorn the ri- 
baldry of Etherege and condone the ob- 
scenity of Fletcher. It was a question 
of degree. Pepys was clear in his own 
mind that a line must be drawn some- 
where, though it would probably have 
taxed his reason to make the delimita- 
tion precise. 

IV. 


There is apparently a crowning diffi- 
culty of far greater moment when 
finally estimating Pepys’s taste in dra- 
matic literature. Despite his admira- 
tion for the ancient drama, he acknowl- 
edged a very tempered regard for the 
greatest of all the old dramatists—for 
Shakespeare. He lived and died in 


complacent unconsciousness of Shake- 
speare’s supreme excellence. Such in- 
nocence is illustrated by his conduct 
outside as well as inside the theatre. 
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He prided himself on his taste as a 
reader and a book collector, and bought 
for his library many plays in quarto 
which he diligently read. Numerous 
separately issued pieces by Shakespeare 
lay at his disposal in the bookshops. 
But he only records the purchase of 
one—the first part of Henry IV., though 
he mentions that he read in addition 
Othello and Hamlet. When his book- 
seller first offered him the great folio 
edition of Shakespeare’s works, he re- 
jected it for Fuller’s Worthies and the 
newly-published Butler’s Hudibras, in 
which, by the way, he failed to dis- 
cover the wit. Ultimately he bought 
the newly-issued second impression of 
the third folio Shakespeare, along with 
copies of Spelman’s Glossary and Scap- 
ula’s Lexicon. To these soporific works 
of reference he apparently regarded the 
dramatist’s volume as a fitting pendant. 
He seemed subsequently to have ex- 
changed the third folio for a fourth, by 
which volume alone was Sliakespeare 
represented in the extant library that 
he bequeathed to Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. 

As a regular playgoer at a time when 
the stage mainly depended on the 
drama of Elizabethan days. Pepys 
was bound to witness numerous per- 
formances of Shakespeare’s plays. On 
the occasion of 41 of his 351 visits to 
the theatre, Pepys listened to plays by 
Shakespeare or to pieces based upon 
them. Once in every eight perform- 
ances Shakespeare was presented to his 
view. Fourteen was the number of dif- 
ferent plays by Shakespeare which 
Pepys saw during these forty-one 
visits. Very few caused him genuine 
pleasure. At least three he condemns, 
without any qualification, as “‘tedious” 
or “silly.” In the case of others, while 
he ignored the literary merit, he en- 
joyed the scenery and music with 
which, in accordance with current fash- 
ion, the dramatic poetry was overlaid. 
In only two cases, in the case of two 
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tragedies—Othello and Hamlet—does he 
show at any time a true appreciation 
of the dramatic quality, and in the case 
of Othello he came in course of years 
to abandon his good opinion. 

Pepys’s moderate praise and immod- 
erate blame of Shakespeare are only 
superficially puzzling. The ultimate 
solution is not difficult. Despite his 
love of music Pepys was the most mat- 
ter-of-fact of men; he was essentially a 
man of business. Not that he had any 
distaste for timely recreation; he was 
indeed readily susceptible to common- 
place pleasures—to all the delights of 
both mind and sense which appeal to 
the practical and hard-headed type of 
Englishman. Things of the imagina- 
tion were out of his range or sphere. 
Poetry and romance, unless liberally 
compounded with prosaic ingredients 
bored him on the stage and elsewhere. 

In the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, of Massinger and Ben Jon- 
son, poetry and romance were for the 
most part kept in the background. 
Such elements lay there behind a sub- 
stantial barrier of conventional stage 
machinery and elocutionary scaffold- 
ing. In Shakespeare poetry and ro- 
mance usually eluded the mechanical 
restrictions of the theatre. The gold 
had a tendency to separate itself from 
the alloy, and Pepys oniy found poetry 
and romance endurable when they were 
pretty thickiy veiled behind the com- 
monplaces of rhetoric or the realistic 
ingenuity of the stage carpenter and 
upholsterer. 

There is consequently no cause for 
surprise that Pepys should write thus 
of Shakespeare’s ethereal comedy of 
Midsummer Night’s Dream: “Then to the 
King’s Theatre, where we saw Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, which I had never 
seen before, nor shall ever again, for it 
is the most insipid, ridiculous play that 
ever I saw in my life. I saw I con- 
fess some good dancing and some hand- 
some women, which was all my pleas- 


ure.” This is Pepys’s ordinary atti- 
tude of mind to undiluted poetry on the 
stage. He only saw Midsummer Night's 
Dream once. Twelfth Night, of which 
he wrote in very similar strains, he | 
saw thrice. On the first occasion his 
impatience of this romantic play was 
due to external causes. He went to 
the theatre “against his own mind and 
resolution.” He was overpersuaded to 
go in by a friend, with whom he was 
casually walking past the house in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. Moreover, he had 
just sworn to his wife that he would 
never go to a play without her: all 
which considerations “made the piece 
seem a burden” to him. He saw 
Twelfth Night twice again in a less per- 
turbed spirit, and then he called it a 
“silly” play, “one of the weakest plays 
that ever I saw on the stage.” Again, 
of Romeo and Juliet, Pepys wrote: “It 
is a play of itself the worst I ever 
heard in my life.” This verdict, it is 
right to add, was attributable, in part 
at least, to Pepys’s irritation at the 
badness of the acting and at the actors’ 
ignorance of their words. It was a 
first night. 

The literary critic knows well enough 
that the merit of these three pieces 
—Midsummer Night's Dream, Twelfth 
Night, and Romeo and Juliet—mainly 
lies in their varied wealth of poetic 
imagery and passion. One thing alone 
could render the words in which poetic 
genius finds voice tolerable in the play- 
house to a spectator of Pepys’s prosaic 
temperament. The one thing needful 
is inspired acting, and in the case of 
these three plays, when Pepys saw 
them performed, inspired acting was 
wanting. 

It is a little disconcerting to find 
Pepys no less impatient of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. He expresses a mild 
interest in the humors of “the country 
gentleman and the French doctor.” But 
he condemns the play as a whole. It 
may perhaps be in his favor that his 
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reproaches are chiefly aimed at the 
actors and actresses. One can hardly 
conceive that Falstaff, fitly interpreted, 
would have failed to satisfy Pepys’s 
taste in humor, commonplace though it 
was. But he is not very explicit on 
the point. Just before he saw the first 
part of Henry IV., wherein Falstaff fig- 
ures to supreme advantage, he had 
bought and read the play in quarto. 
“But my expectation being too great” 
(be avers) “it did not please me, as 
otherwise I believe it would.” How- 
ever, he saw Henry IV. again a few 
months later, and had the grace to de- 
scribe it as “a good play.” On a third 
occasion he wrote that, “contrary to ex- 
pectation,” he was mainly pleased by 
the ‘delivery of Falstaff’s ironical 
speech about honor. On the whole, 
Pepys’s affection for Shakespeare’s fat 
knight must be reckoned of tepid 
temperature. 

Of Shakespeare’s great tragedies 
Pepys saw three—Othello, Hamlet, and 
Macbeth. But in considering his sev- 
eral impressions of these pieces, we 
have to make an important proviso. 
Only the first two of them did he wit- 
ness in the authentic version. Macbeth 
underwent in his day a most liberal 
transformation which carried it far 
from its primordial purity. The im- 
pressions he finally formed of Othello 
and Hamlet are not consistent one with 
the other, but are eminently character- 
istic of the variable moods of the aver- 
age playgoer. 

Othello he saw twice, and he tells us 
more of the acting than of the play 
itself. On his first visit he notes that 
the lady next him shrieked on seeing 
Desdemona smothered, a proof of the 
strength of the histrionic illusion. Up 
to the year 1666 Pepys adhered to the 
praiseworthy opinion that Othello was a 
“mighty good” play. But in that year 
his judgment took a turn for the worse, 
and that for a reason which finally 
convicts him of incapacity to pass just 
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sentence on the poetic or literary 
drama. On August 20th, 1666, he 
writes: “Read Othello, Moor of Venice, 
which I have -ver heretofore esteemed 
a mighty good play, but having so 
lately read the Adventures of Five Hours, 
it seems a mean thing.” 

Most lovers of Shakespeare will agree 
that the great dramatist rarely showed 
his mature powers to more magnificent 
advantage than in his treatment of plot 
and character in Othello. What then is 
this Adventures of Five Hours, compared 
with which Othello became in Pepys’s 
eyes “a mean thing’? It is a trivial 
comedy of intrigue adapted from the 
Spanish by one Sir Samuel Tuke. A 
choleric guardian arranges for his 
ward, who also happens to be his sis- 
ter, to marry against her will a man 
whom she has never seen. Without 
her guardian’s knowledge she, before 
the design goes further, escapes with 
a lover of her own choosing. In her 
place she leaves a close friend, who is 
wooed in mistake for herself by the 
suitor destined for her own hand. 
This is the main dramatic point; the 
thread is very slender, and is drawn 
out to its utmost limits through five 
acts of blank verse. The language and 
metre are scrupulously correct. But 
one cannot credit the play with any 
touch of poetry or imagination. It pre- 
sents a trite theme tamely and prosa- 
ically. Congenital inability of the most 
inveterate toughness to appreciate dra- 
matic poetry could alone account for a 
mention of the Adventures of Five Hours 
in the same breath with Othello. 

Pepys did not again fall so low as 
this. The only other tragedy of Shake- 
speare which he saw in its authentic 
purity moved him, contradictorily, to 
transports of unqualified delight. One 
is glad to recall that Hamlet, one of the 
greatest of Shakespeare’s plays, re- 
ceived from Pepys ungrudging com- 
mendation. Pepys’s favorable opinion 
of Hamlet is to be assigned to two 
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causes. One is the literary and psy- 
chological character of the piece; the 
other, and perhaps the more important, 
is the manner in which the play was 
interpreted on the stage of Pepys’s 
time. 

Pepys is not the only owner of a 
prosaic mind who has found satisfac- 
tion in Shakespeare’s portrait of the 
Prince of Denmark. Over minds of 
almost every calibre that hero of the 
stage has always exerted a pathetic 
fascination, which natural antipathy to 
poetry seems unable to extinguish. 
Pepys’s testimony to his respect for the 
piece is abundant. The whole of one 
Sunday afternoon (November 13th, 
1664) he spent at home with his wife, 
“getting a speech out of Hamlet, ‘To 
be or not to be,’ without book.” He 
proved, indeed, his singular admiration 
for those familiar lines in a manner 
which I believe to be unique. He set 
them to music, and the notes are ex- 
tant in a book of manuscript music in 
his library at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. The piece is a finely elabo- 
rated recitative, fully equal to the re- 
quirements of grand opera. The com- 
poser gives intelligent and dignified ex- 
pression to every word of the soliloquy. 
Very impressive is the modulation of 
the musical accompaniment to the 
lines— 

To die, to sleep! 
To sleep, perchance to dream! 
there’s the rub. 


ay, 


It is possible that the cadences of this 
musical rendering of Hamlet’s speech 
preserve some echo of the intonation 
of the great actor Betterton, whose per- 
formance evoked in Pepys lasting 
adoration.*® 

It goes without saying that for the 
full enjoyment of a performance of 

‘Sir Frederick Bridge, by permissien of the 
Master and Fellows of Magdaiene College, Cam- 
bridge, caused this setting of ‘‘To be or not to 


be’’ (which bears no composer’s signature) to be 
transcribed from the manuscript, and he ar- 


Shakespeare. 


Hamlet by both cultured and uncultured 
spectators acting of supreme quality is 
needful. Luckily for Pepys, Hamlet in 
his day was rendered by an actor, who, 
according to ample extant testimony, 
interpreted the part to perfection. 
Pepys records four performances of 
Hamlet, with Betterton in the title-réle 
on each occasion. With each perform- 
ance Pepys’s enthusiasm rose. The 
first time he writes (August 24th, 1661): 
“Saw the play done with scenes very 
well at the Opera, but above all Bet- 
terton did the Prince’s part beyond im- 
agination.” On the third occasion (May 
28th, 1663), the piece gave him fresh 
reason never to think enough of Bet- 
terton. On the last occasion (August 
31st 1668) he was mightily pleased, but 
above all with Betterton, “the best 
part, I believe, that ever man acted.” 

Hamlet was one of the most popular 
plays of Pepys’s day, mainly owing to 
Betterton’s extraordinary faculty. The 
history of the impersonation presents 
numerous points of the deepest interest, 
The actor was originally coached in the 
part by D’Avenant. The latter is said 
to have derived hints for the render- 
ing from an old actor, Joseph Taylor, 
who had played the réle in Shake- 
speare’s own day, and had been in- 
structed in it by the dramatist himself. 
This tradition gives additional import- 
ance to Pepys’s musical setting in reci- 
tative of the “To be or not to be” so- 
liloquy. If we accept the theory that 
that piece of music preserves some- 
thing of the cadences of Betterton’s 
enunciation, it is no extravagance to 
suggest that a note here or there en- 
shrines the modulation of the voice of 
Shakespeare himself. For there is the 
likelihood that the dramatist was Bet- 
terton’s instructor at no more than two 
removes. Only the lips of D’Avenant, 
ranged the piece to be sung at the meeting of 


the Pepys Club on November 30th, 1905. Sir 
Frederick Bridge believes Pepys to be the 


composer. 
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Shakespeare’s godson, and of Taylor, 
Shakespeare’s acting colleague, inter- 
vened between the dramatist and the 
Hamlet of Pepys’s diary. 

Among seventeenth-century critics 
there was unanimous agreement—a 
rare thing among dramatic critics of 
any period—as to the merits of Better- 
ton’s performance. In regard to his 
supreme excellence men of the different 
mental calibre of Sir Richard Steele, 
Colley Cibber, and Nicholas Rowe 
knew no difference of opinion. Ac- 
cording to Cibber, Betterton invariably 
preserved the happy “medium between 
mouthing and meaning too little’; he 
held the attention of the audience by 
“a tempered spirit,” not by mere vehe- 
mence of voice. His solemn, trembling 
voice made the ghost equally terrible to 
the spectator as to himself. Another 


critic relates that when Betterton’s 
Hamlet saw the ghost in his mother’s 
chamber the actor turned as pale as 
his neckcloth; every joint of his body 


seemed to be affected with a tremor 
inexpressible, and the audience shared 
his astonishment and horror. ‘Nicholas 
Rowe declared that “Betterton per- 
formed the part as if it had been writ- 
ten on purpose for him, as if the author 
had conceived it as he plays it.” It is 
difficult to imagine any loftier com- 
mendation of a Shakespearean player. 


V. 


There is little reason to doubt that 
the plays of Shakespeare which I have 
enumerated were all seen by Pepys in 
authentic shapes. MBetterton acted 
Lear, we are positively informed, “‘ex- 
actly as Shakspeare wrote it,” and at 
the dates when Pepys saw Hamilei, 
Twelfth Night, and the rest, there is no 
evidence that the old texts had been 
tampered with. The rage for adapting 
Shakespeare to current theatrical re- 
quirements reached its full tide after 
the period of Pepys’s diary. Pepys 
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witnessed only the first-fruits of that 
fantastic movement. It acquired its 
greatest luxuriance later. The pioneer 
of the great scheme of adaptation was 
Sir William D’Avenant, and he was 
aided in Pepys’s playgoing days by no 
less @ personage than Dryden. It was 
during the succeeding decade that the 
scandal, fanned by the energies of 
lesser men, was at its unseemly height. 

No disrespect seems to have been in- 
tended to Shakespeare’s memory by 
those who devoted themselves to these 
acts of vandalism. However difficult 
it may be to realize the fact, true ad- 
miration for Shakespeare’s genius 
seems to have flourished in the breasts 
of all the adapters, great and small, 
D’Avenant, whose earliest poetic pro- 
duction was a pathetic elegy on the 
mighty dramatist, never ceased to write 
or speak of him with the most affec- 
tionate respect. Dryden’s critical writ- 
ings attest a reverence for Shake- 
speare’s unique excellence which must 
satisfy the most enthusiastic worship- 
per. The same temper characterizes 
references to Shakespeare on the part 
of dramatists of the Restoration, who 
brought to the adaptation of Shake- 
speare abilities of an order far inferior 
to those of Dryden or of D’Avenant. 
Nahum Tate, one of the least respected 
names in English literature, was one of 
the freest adapters of Shakespearean 
drama to the depraved taste of the 
day. Yet even he assigned to the mas- 
ter playwright unrivalled insight into 
the darkest mysteries of human nature, 
and an absolute mastery of the faculty ° 
of accurate characterization. For once 
Tate’s literary judgment must go 
unquestioned. 

It was no feeling of disrespect or of 
dislike for Shakespeare’s work—it was 
the change that was taking place in 
the methods of theatrical representation 
which mainly incited the Shakespear- 
ean adapters of the Restoration to 
their benighted labors. Shakespeare 
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had been acted without scenery or 
musical accompaniment. As soon as 
scenic machinery and music had be- 
come ordinary accessories of the stage, 
it seemed to theatrical managers al- 
most a point of honor to fit Shake- 
spearean drama to the new conditions. 
To abandon him altogether was sacri- 
lege. Yet the mutation of public taste 
offered as the only alternative to his 
abandonment the obligation of bringing 
him up to date. 

Pepys fully approved the innovations, 
and two of the earliest of Shake- 
spearean adaptations won his unquali- 
fied eulogy. These were D’Avenant’s 
reconstructions of The Tempest and 
Macbeth. D’Avenant had convinced 
himself that both plays readily lent 
themselves to spectacle; they would re- 
pay the embellishments of ballets, new 
songs, new music, colored lights, and 
flying machines. Reinforced by these 


charms of novelty, the old pieces might 
enjoy an everlasting youth. No specta- 


tor more ardently applauded such bas- 
tard sentiment than the playgoing 
Pepys. 

Of the two pieces, the text of Macbeth 
was abbreviated, but otherwise the al- 
terations in the blank-verse speeches 
were comparatively slight. Additional 
songs were provided for the witches, 
together with much capering in the air. 
Music was specially written by Mr. 
Matthew Lock. The liberal introduc- 
tion of song and dance rendered the 
piece, in Pepys’s phrase, “a most ex- 
cellent play for variety.” He saw 
D’Avenant’s version of it, no less than 
eight times, with ever-increasing en- 
joyment. He generously praised the 
clever combination of “a deep tragedy” 
with a divertissement. He detected no 
incongruity in the amalgamation. 
“Though I have seen it often,” he 
wrote later, “yet is it one of the best 
plays for a stage, and for variety of 
dancing and music, that ever I saw.” 

The Tempest, the other adapted play, 
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which is prominent in Pepys’s diary, 
underwent more drastic revision. Here 
D’Avenant had the co-operation of Dry- 
den, and no intelligent reader can hesi- 
tate to affirm fhat the ingenuity of 
these worthies ruined this splendid 
manifestation of poetic fancy and in- 
sight. The numerous additions reek 
with mawkish sentimentality, inane 
vapidity, or vulgar buffoonery. Most 
of the leading characters are duplicated 
or triplicated. Miranda has a sister 
Dorinda, who is repellantly coquettish. 
This new creation finds 4 lover in an- 
other new character, a brainless youth, 
Hippolito, who has never before seen a 
woman. Caliban becomes the most 
sordid of clowns, and is allotted a sis- 
ter who apes his coarse buffoonery. 
Ariel, too, is given a female associate, 
together with many attendants. The 
sailors are increased in number, and a 
phalanx of dancing devils join in their 
antics. 

But the chief feature of the revived 
Tempest was the music and the elab- 
orate scenery and scenic mechanism. 
There was an orchestra of twenty-four 
violins in front of the stage, with harp- 
sichords and “theorbos” to accompany 
the voices; new songs were dispersed 
about the piece with unsparing hand. 
The curious new “Echo” song in Act 
Ill.—a duet between Ferdinand and 
Ariel—was deemed by Pepys to be so 
“mighty pretty” that he requested the 
composer, Bannister, to “prick him down 
the notes.” Many times did the audi- 
ence shout with joy as Ariel, with a 
corps de ballet in attendance, winged 
his flight near the roof of the stage. 
The scenic devices have indeed hardly 
been excelled for ingenuity in our own 
day. The arrangements for the sink- 
ing of the ship in the first scene would 
hardly discredit a modern West End 
theatre. The scene represented “a 
thick cloudy sky, a very rocky coast, 
and a tempestuous sea in perpetual agi- 
tation.” “This tempest,” according to 











the stage directions, “has many dread- 
ful objects in it; several spirits in hor- 
rid shapes flying down among the sail- 
ors, then rising and crossing in the air, 
and when the ship is sinking the whole 
house is darkened and a shower of fire 
falls upon the vessel. This is accom- 
panied by lightning and several claps 
of thunder till the end of the storm.” 
The stage-manager’s notes proceed 
thus:—“In the midst of the shower of 
fire, the scene changes. The cloudy 
sky, rocks, and sea vanish, and when 
the lights return, discover that beauti- 
ful part of the island, which was the 
habitation of Prospero: ’tis composed 
of three walks of cypress trees; each 
side-walk leads to a cave, in one of 
which Prospero keeps his daughter, in 
the other Hippolito (the man who has 
never seen a woman). The middle 
walk is of great depth, and leads to an 
open part of the island.” Every scene 
of the play was framed with equal 
elaborateness. 

Pepys’s comment on The Tempest, 
when he first witnessed its production 
in these magnificent conditions, runs 
thus: “The play has no great wit, but 
yet good above ordinary plays.” But 
Pepys subsequently saw the piece no 
less than five times, and the effect of 
the music, dancing, and scenery stead- 
ily grew upon him. On his second 
visit he wrote: “Saw The Tempest again, 
which is very pleasant, and full of so 
good variety that I cannot be more 
pleased almost in a comedy. Only the 
seamen’s part a little too tedious.” Fi- 
nally Pepys praised the richly embel- 
lished Tempest without any sort of re- 
serve, and took pleasure to learn the 
tune of the seamen’s dance. 

Other adaptations of Shakespeare, 
which followed somewhat less spec- 
tacular methods of barbarism, roused 
in Pepys’s less enthusiasm. The Ri- 
vals, a version by D’Avernant of 
The Two Noble Kinsmen (the joint 
production of Fletcher and Shake- 
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speare), was judged by Pepys to be 
“no excellent piece,” though he appre- 
ciated the new songs, which included 
the familiar “My lodging is on the cold 
ground” with music by Matthew Lock. 
Pepys formed a higher opinion of 
D’Avenant’s liberally altered version of 
Measure for Measure, which the adapter 
called The Law against Lovers, and into 
which he introduced with grotesque ef- 
fect the characters of Beatrice and 
Benedick from Much Ado about Nothing. 
But it is more to Pepys’s credit that 
he bestowed a very qualified approval 
on an execrable adaptation by one 
Lacy of The Taming of the Shrew. Here 
the hero, Petruchio, is overshadowed 
by a new character, Sawny, his Scot- 
tish servant, who speaks an unintelligi- 
ble patois. “It hath some very good 
pieces in it,” writes Pepys, “but gen- 
erally is but a mean play, and the best 
part Sawny, done by Lacy, hath not 
half its life by reason of the words I 
suppose not being understood, at least 
by me.” 
VI. 


It might be profitable to compare 
Pepys’s experiences as a spectator of 
Shakespeare’s plays on the stage with 
the opportunities open to playgoers at 
the present moment. Modern managers 
have been producing Shakespearean 
drama of late with great liberality, and 
I desire to speak with all respect of 
their efforts. But neither the points of 
resemblance between the modern and 
the Pepysian methods, nor the points of 
difference between them, are quite flat- 
tering to the esteem of ourselves as a 
literature-loving people. It is true that 
we no longer garble our acting versions 
of Shakespeare. We are content with 
abbreviations, some of which are essen- 
tial, and with inversion of scenes which 
may or may not be justifiable. Never- 
theless, to my mind, in our dependence 
on scenery we are following too closely 
that tradition of the Restoration which 
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won the wholehearted approval of 
Pepys. The musico-scenic method of 
producing Shakespeare can always 
count on the applause of the average 
multitude of playgoers, of which Pepys 
is the ever-living spokesman. It is 
Shakespeare with scenic machinery, 
Shakespeare with new songs, Shake- 
speare with incidental music, Shake- 
speare with interpolated ballets that 
reaches the heart of the British public. 
If the British playgoer were gifted with 
Pepys’s frankness, I have little doubt 
that Shakespeare in his poetic purity, 
Shakespeare as the mere interpreter of 
human nature, Shakespeare without fly- 
ing machines, Shakespeare without 
song and dance would be condemned 
in the diarist’s phrase as “a mean 
thing,” or as the most tedious enter- 
tainment that ever he was at in his 
life. But the situation in Pepys’s day 
had, despite all the perils that menaced 
it a saving grace. Great acting, inspired 
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acting, is an essential condition to any 
general appreciation in the theatre of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic genius. How- 
ever seductive may be the musico- 
scenic ornamentation, Shakespeare will 
never justly affect the mind of the 
average playgoer unless great or in- 
spired actors are at hand to interpret 
him. Luckily for Pepys, he was the 
contemporary of at least one inspired 
Shakespearean actor. The exaltation 
of spirit to which he confesses, when 
he witnessed Betterton in the réle of 
Hamlet, is proof that the prosaic multi- 
tude for whom he speaks will always 
respond to Shakespeare’s magic touch 
when genius wields the actor’s wand. 
One could wish nothing better for the 
playgoing public of to-day than that 
the spirit of Betterton, Shakespeare’s 
guardian angel in the theatre of the 
Restoration, might renew its earthly 
career in our own time in the person 
of some contemporary actor. 
Sidney Lee. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
OF A CANDLE AND MOTHS, 


The King’s Playhouse was crowded 
half. an hour before the play. The 
stained velvet of masked women and 
Alsatian bullies filled the pit, and the 
orange wenches were busy. Overhead 
decent citizens in linsey-woolsey were 
packed tight, and purple and fine linen 
glittered in the boxes. Even the ladies 
and gentlemen of fashion were come 
in time. For the second part of Mr. 
Dryden’s Conquest of Granada was to 
be the play, and Betterton had for its 
sore-tried heroine Almahide the incom- 
parable Rose Charlbury. 

But there was one box still empty 
when the play had well begun. Abdel- 
melech (or it may have been Abdallu) 
was ranting to the roof when Mr. 


Wharton, Mr. Dane, Mr. Healy, and 
M. de Beaujeu lounged in. Mr. Whar- 
ton sat down and yawned immensely. 
He resisted Beaujeu’s attempt to put 
him in front. 

“I had rather you be deafened than 
I,” said he as Abdalla (or it may have 
been Abdemelech) roared on his way. 
Mr. Healy and Mr. ‘Wharton shared 
the background. 

‘Sure the gentleman is himself a 
thunderstorm,” says Mr. Healy. 

“Te-hee,” Mr. Wharton sniggered, 
“this is the heroical drama, sir.” 

“I’m ambitious of its remoter ac- 
quaintance,” said Mr. Healy. 

But Mr. Dane and M. de Beaujeu 
were watching the stage. 

The roaring ceased. Then trumpets 
blared, a troop of guards gorgeous with 
copper lace marched on, and behind 





























them came Boabdelin the King and 
his Queen Almahide—the incomparable 
Mistress Charlbury in cloth of gold. 
Alsatian bullies, sober citizens, and 
Mr. Dane rose at her and shouted. Mr. 
Healy leant forward to look. He saw 
Mistress Charlbury fall to the very 
ground in a curtsey, while her spark- 
ling eyes looked archly upward. 

“Tis a beautiful woman—with 
eyes,” says Mr. Healy, leaning back 
again. Mr. Wharton sniggered, and 
Mr. Dane gave an angry backward 
glance, but Beaujeu took no heed. 

Beaujeu was staring at the incom- 
parable Mistress Charlbury. Sure, this 
was beauty unmatched! Tall as Diana 
she was, and Diana’s own were the 
gentle curves of her form and her lithe 
grace. The yellow candle-light scarce 
availed to dim the dazzling whiteness 
of arm and neck and bosom. The in- 
comparable Charlbury! M. de Beaujeu 
smiled and applauded his own boyish 
taste. 

The act ended in roaring cheers. 
Mistress Charlbury must curtsey thrice 
with laughing wide-eyed glances to the 
fine gentlemen in the boxes. Mr. Dane 
turned to Beaujeu laughing, ‘‘Well, sir, 
and is she not divine?” 

Mr. Wharton sniggered. “’Tis an 
admirable actress,” said Beaujeu. 
“But I’ve seen her in an apter part. As 
Lyndaraxa she was reality.” 

“Lyndaraxa? The traitress?”’ cried 
Jack Dane. “Why, that would not suit 
Mistress Charlbury.” 

“Oh, by your leave! 
mightily.” 

Jack Dane looked puzzled. “Begad, 
nor I cannot call her to mind as Lyn- 
daraxa neither. Can you, Wharton?” 
Mr. Wharton, who was looking curi- 
ously at Beaujeu, shook his head. 

“I think it was before you went to 
the play, Mr. Dane,” said Beaujeu. 

“I think not, sir. I can remember 
all her parts.” Mr. Wharton sniggered. 
“Why, ‘tis but four years since she 
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came to town, and till then she lived in 


a village on my uncle’s estate.” Mr. 
Healy pricked up his ears. Mr. Whar- 
ton still studied Beaujeu, who yawned 
and said lightly: 

“Ah, is it so, then? 
away.” 

“Now does it that?’ said Mr, Healy 
to himself. “’Tis the first time yet. 
And a mighty mysterious gentleman 
you are.” Mr. Wharton was trying to 
remember all the scandal! he had ever 
heard of Mistress Charlbury. At last 
he was convinced that there must be 
some which he had not heard. The 
thought piqued Mr. Wharton. 

The curtain rose upon the next act. 
Charity forbids description. Through 
all the trials and tribulations of the 
heroical heroine passed Almahide—Mis- 
tress Charlbury. Married to one man 
—loved by another—unjustly accused 
by her spouse—rescued by her lover— 
determining on a convent—saved by the 
timely killing of her spouse—the cur- 
tain fell upon her a widow ready (as 
she modestly declared) when her year 
expired to yield to the desires of her 
lover. Whereat tumultuous applause, 
and Mistress Charlbury breathless and 
lovely making her curtseys. 

M. de Beaujeu arose. “A most 
goodly admirable farce, Mr. Wharton.” 


My memory goes 


“Heigho!” Mr. Wharton yawned, 
stretching himself. ‘They rant louder 
every week. I got no sleep. Well, sir, 


shall we go see this consolable widow 
behind the scenes? She is wittier 
there. She speaks her own words.” 
He yawned again, but from under 
his drooping eyelids watched M. de 
Beaujeu. 

“Faith, one can scarce see too much 
of the lady,” said Beaujeu. 

In the narrow passage to the stage 
Jack Dane ran against a sturdy fellow 
in crimson silks: 

“Zounds, Sherborne, for your value 
you take up a devilish lot of space,” 
he cried. 


- 
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“Much like to your brains, sir,” said 
my Lord Sherborne bowing. 

“Poor things, but mine own—as 
Buckingham said of your lady.” 

“And worthy of you—as your sire is, 
Mr. Dane.” 

“How am I to take that, my lord?’ 
cried Jack Dane, and M. de Beau- 
jeu’s hand fell swiftly on his rising 
arm. 

“With your abundant discretion,” 
said my Lord Sherborne sweetly, and 
Beaujeu’s hand gripped harder. But 
after a moment Jack Dane said: 

“Observe it, Sherborne!” and stepped 
swiftly aside and tapped at a door. 

“No fighting here!” cried a gay voice. 

“Have you room for a grave, Rose?” 
Jack asked, putting his head in. 

“For you or my Lord Sherborne, 
sir?” 

“Begad, for him! He's a man of 
peace. Sherborne would not hurt a 
fly.” 

“Oh, but if it were a little fly, sir!’ 
cried Mistress Charlbury. She flung the 
door wide on those who waited, she 
dropped a saucy curtsey. “And here 
is the great sight, gentlemen!” she 
cried, and laughed at them as they en- 
tered bowing. Mr. Wharton contrived 
to place M. de Beaujeu in front, and 
tapping monsieur’s great shoulders: 

“This is not Goliath, Rose,” says he. 

“Nor, indeed, is this a wit, Rose,” 


says Jack Dane, tapping Wharton. 

“La, sir, I know what he’s not. Can 
you tell me what he is?” 

“God knows, ma’am,” said Jack 
laughing. 

“Who had little to do with it!” That 


came in my Lord Sherborne’s voice 
from the background. Rose gave him 
a little mocking smile, and he scowled 
at her. 

M. de Beaujeu turned to him: “The 
gentleman looks very ill,” said he ina 
very French accent. Mr. Wharton 
glancing at Beaujeu sideways saw that 
he had shaken the black curls of his 
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periwig far forward. His face was in 
deep shadow. 

“Mistress Rose,” said Mr. Wharton, 
“I present M. le Chevalier de Beaujeu, 
who has come all the way from—Tim- 
buctoo was it?—to see you play Lyn- 
daraxa—oh, pardon!—Almahide.” M. 
de Beaujeu bowed over Rose’s hand 
and his face was hidden. Upon her 
face Mr. Wharton had surprised a 
spasm of pain, 

“Ah, mademoiselle’—Beaujeu clung 
to the shadow and the French accent 
—‘ah, mademoiselle, but of your splen- 
dor the half has not been told me.” 

“Go hark to Mr. Dane, monsieur,” 
cried Rose. “He’ll tell you double.” 

“‘Begad, language could not do it!” 
cried Jack. “But I was forgetting. 
Rose, have you ever played Lyn- 
daraxa?”’ 

“Indeed no!” she cried sharply and 
flushed. 

“Why, so said I! But M, de Beau- 
jeu here would have it that he had 
seen you.” Rose turned upon Beaujeu 
a strange intent gaze: her eyes were 
very dark, her white bosom. still. 
There was silence. Mr. Healy and Mr. 
Wharton watched curiously. But M. 
de Beaujeu met her eyes frankly and 
made a French gesture, 

“Mademoiselle,” said he, “I am 
ashamed. I must have confused an- 
other with you. It is unpardonable. 
But in London, in ’80, I saw a 
lady a 

“Oh, I was a country girl then, 
monsieur.” 

“Then, mademoiselle, was the coun- 
try happy,” said Beaujeu bowing. 

“"Tis the fact, Beaujeu,” said Mr. 
Healy with a grin, “you have a mighty 
bad memory.” 

“Alas!” cried Beaujeu, and flung up 
his hands. “You forgive it, made- 
moiselle? Unless you forgive it I can- 
not console myself. 

“La, monsieur, 





spare your tears!” 


cried Rose, laughing. 

















“'Tis so tender a heart,’ said Mr, 
Healy with a wave of his hand to 
Beaujeu. 

“Then, mademoiselle, 1 may thank 
Mr. Wharton for bringing me to see 
the miracle of beauty—of graceful art!” 

“Now for the first time,” Mr. Whar- 
ton drawled watching him. 

“Ah, but, mademoiselle, but not the 
last?’ cried Beaujeu amorously. Some- 
thing inarticulate came from my Lord 
Sherborne. 

“The gentleman is surely unwell?” 
said Mr. Healy. 

“No. "Tis his nature merely,” said 
Jack Dane. “The porcine strain, you 
perceive.” 

“Whose manners Mr. Dane studies 
faithfully,” said my Lord Sherborne. 

“My good lord, he has finished his 
lesson. You may go!’ Mr. Dane flung 
wide the door. My Lord Sherborne 
laughed, crossed his legs and settled 
himself more easily. 

“You are really a pleasant juvenile, 
Mr. Dane,” said he. “Pray, Mistress 
Charlbury, shall we chastise the 
child?” 

Jack Dane flushed and started for- 
ward. Mr. Healy and Mr. Wharton 
closed on him. 

“] think I have let you bear with 
him long enough, Rose,” said my lord 
carelessly. 

But Rose’s cheeks were white, and 
her eyes aflame. “‘Let!’” she cried. 
“There is a frowardness of old age, 
my lord, and I like it less than a boy’s. 
Mr. Dane, may I beg your arm? Gen- 
tlemen, I have been honored!” With a 
stately curtsey she was gone on Jack 
Dane’s gratified arm. 

My lord Sherborne, crimson as his 
clothes, started up to follow. Mr. 
Wharton obtruded a shoulder, and as 
my lord recoiled from it, “Clumsy, al- 
ways clumsy,” Mr. Wharton muttered 
pensively. 

“Sir!” cried my lord. 

“Always your servant, my lord, al- 
ways—at all places,” said Mr. Whar- 
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ton. My lord thrust by without a 
word, 

“Sure, a courageous gentleman,” 
says Mr. Healy. 

“Why,” said Mr. Wharton modestly, 
who had never fought a losing fight, “I 
am thought deadly.” 

Outside the playhouse they saw my 
lord Sherburne staring after a coach. 
Jack Dane was gone home with his 
flame, and my lord’s venomous air was 
not soothed by the triple laugh, the 
mock reverences of Mr. Wharton and 
his friends. 

“Te-hee,” says Mr. Wharton, 
mislike trespassers.” 

“Who is he, then?” 

“Why, ask the lady’s butcher and 
baker and candlestick-maker; for, be- 
gad, he pays them all.” 

Beaujeu laughed: 
nymph, egad.” 

“D’ you know, you've a nasty tongue 
with you, Mr. Wharton?” said Healy. 

Beaujeu laughed again: “’Tis an 
idealist this, Wharton,” he said, nod- 
ding at Healy. 

“Damme, I envy him. We all were 
once in our youth in the country—eh, 
Beaujeu?”’ Mr. Wharton’s eyes were 
keen upon him. “Even the incompara- 
ble Charlbury was once, may be. 
What? And still she keeps an ideal 
tenderness for—Danes.” 

Beaujeu found both of them looking 
at him. “I admire my name of Beau- 
jeau,” said he quietly. 

“°Tis damnable apt to you,” said 
Wharton, and found another topic. 

Come home, Mr. UHealy, having 
filled his pipe and lit it, referred to 
the lady: 

“So you’ve found a friend,” says he. 

“Of the dearest,” said Beaujeu, and 
his eyes glittered through the smoke. 

“Now will you want to hang her?’ 
said Healy. 

“TI love her too dearly,” said Beaujeu. 

“Then God help her,” said Mr. 
Healy, and lay back watching the 
white hawk face. 


“We 


“A fortunate 


H. O. Bailey. 
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SOME NATURAL HISTORY. 
BY THE REV. DEAN LATHAM. 
IIL.* 


“The Imperial United Kingdom Stores 
are a knockout at that business,” said 
Mr. Cox, thoughtfully; and Albert tried 
to look as if he quite followed the argu- 
ment. Jessie comprehended more of the 
meaning, for she had had experience of 
the business; but her attention was 
more devoted to defending her lover’s 
purse from her father’s easily aroused 
business instincts than to an esthetic 
contemplation of the seamy side of the 
auctioneering trade. Indeed, she was 
wisely bending her mind upon the ulti- 
mate application of her parent’s obser- 
vations rather than upon their imme- 
diate bearings. 

“A knockout they are,” repeated Mr. 
Cox. “There was a pair of combat- 
teers, marble stands an’ bronze figgers, 
an’ there was sixty of ’em shared six 
bob apiece in the knockout. Why, there 
Was an ’undred an’ twenty pound paid 
for ’em at the finish, an’ they was no 
bigger than you could put in yer 
pockets. I wasn’t taking any myself— 
not me, when I saw ’oo was bidding. 
I let ’em bid till they was done, an’ 
then I done my little bit while they 
was talking about it at the public-’ouse. 
That’s ’ow I got that carpet I jest sold 
you; got it dirt cheap, I did. The mis- 
sus cut off the stained bit, an’ fixed the 
border on agin, an’ there it was as good 
as new. But the toffs don’t think of 
that. They look at the ’ole in the cor- 
ner, an’ off they goes an’ gits a new 
carpet; an’ I makes fifty per cent. out 


of a blooming mug,” he added 
incautiously. 
“Seems to me,” said Albert, “as I 


might do a bit better by going to an 
auction myself, ’stead of giving you a 
profit.” 


* The Living Age, Dec. 10, 1905; Sept. 2, 1905. 
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“You wouldn’t do it twice, not you, 
retorted Mr. Cox, with a grin. 

“Why not?’ asked Albert. 

“*Cause they’d see you coming, my 
lad, that’s why not. You? What 
chance ’ld you ’ave with the Sheenies? 
Now, I was at a sale at some flats a 
week or two back. ’Spose the lady ’ad 
quarrelled with ’er bloke or something. 
Any’ow, the rent weren’t paid, an’ she 
was sold up. It weren’t much of a 
sale, but there was one or two things 
I wanted. I’d been put in possession, 
see? an’ that was ’ow I knew. There 
wasn’t much in the place as I ’adn’t 
priced up. Well, I says to ’er, I says, 
‘If there’s anything you wants bought 
in, mum, you tell me, an’ I'll get it 
for you cheap; an’ you give me my ten 
per cent.’ But she wouldn’t; not ’er. 
She ’ld do it ’erself, she would; an’ so 
she did.” 

“Well,” said Albert, “what ’appened?” 

“What ’appened? Prices ’appened. 
Every time she made a bid I jest 
nodded to the auctioneer an’ run ’er up. 
*Course she didn’t know as I was bid- 
ding—’twasn’t likely. I don’t shout 
‘ten bob more’ when I go buying; I 
buys on the quiet. But some’ow I 
don’t reckon as she'll refuse a good 
offer from them as knows next time. 
An’ that’s what they’d do with you. 
S’pose, now, it was an eight-day clock, 
marble outside an’ sawdust inside for 
all you know, with chimes an’ all com- 
plete, an’ no guarantee, same as I 
could buy for fifteen-and-a-tanner any 
Sunday morning, an’ dear at the price, 
you’d think it dirt cheap at thirty bob, 
an’ you’d get a bit excited, an’ they’d 
run you up sky ’igh.” 

“An’ why don’t they run you up sky 
igh?’ said Albert. 
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“They tried it once,” said Mr. Cox 
confidentially, “but never no more. It 
was when the Dukeries ‘Otel was 
pulled down, an’ there was a walnut 
cupboard as suited me down to the 
ground. I knew its value to ’alf a far- 
den, an’ Ike Solomons an’ ’is little lot 
run me up to the full value, an’ done 
me out of a pretty sale I ’ad ready 
eye’d for it. I didn’t say nothing; I 
jest waited till a marble top chiffoneer 
come up. Then I bid a bit eager like, 
and Ike, ’0o was new to the game, 
thought e’d ’ave me again. It might 
‘ave been worth two guineas, an’ I run 
*im up to five, an’ then I got out of it 
an’ left ’im. They ain’t tried it on 
since then. Look ’ere, now,” he added, 
with a sudden guilelessness that 
brought Jessie to instant attention. 
“’Ow’s these watches—gold, mind you 
—at ten-an’-six? Got ’em last night at 
the bankruptcy sale up the road. 
They’d jest do the bridesmaids all 
right.” 

“’Ere,” said Jessie, interposing, ‘let 
me look at ’em.” 

Mr. Cox shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, 
they’re all right. Worth fifteen bob 
any day. If it was anybody but Bert 
I wouldn’t let ’em go under a quid 
apiece.” 

“Albert ain’t got too many quids, nor 
’alf quids, neither,” retorted Jessie. 
“Let ’im get the furniture first, before 
’e buys things like that.” 

To furniture they turned their minds 
accordingly. It was one of several sim- 
ilar occasions, for the wedding day was 
rapidly approaching. Only the previous 
Sunday the vicar had been disturbed 
by a smothered guffaw as he read the 
words, “For the first time of asking.” 
Jessie had gone to hear the banns read, 
for luck; and Albert had gone, too, un- 
known to her, and their eyes had met 
unexpectedly at the critical moment. 
A little flat, with a certain number of 
modern conveniences and a great many 
modern small dimensions, had been se- 
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cured in a new block of buildings; and, 
in the guise of furnishing, a Homeric 
duel between Mr. Cox and his daughter 
was proceeding over the pocket of 
Albert. 

Daily the three turned their steps to 
the storerooms of some large secgnd- 
hand dealers for whom Mr. Cox was 
an agent; and there, in the dusty, ill- 
lighted warehouse, amidst ghostly piles 
of tables and chairs, romance mate- 
rialized into chattels. 

It is to be supposed, as a working 
hypothesis, that Mr. Cox kept his con- 
science divided into watertight com- 
partments. As a man of business, he 
knew what was due to his trade and 
to himself; as a father, he knew what 
was due to his daughter. So he made 
the best bargains out of his future son- 
in-law that his daughter’s vigilance 
would allow, he handed the whole of 
his profits and commissions to Jessie 
on her wedding-day, and he took care 
that Albert should buy only durable 
stuff, and buy it at top price. 

“It ain’t no manner of good for you 
to go ’ire-systeming to them sort of 
people,” he said, in response to Albert’s 
hints, as they passed a flashy looking 
upholsterer’s which advertised mirac- 
ulous bargains. “All the veneer ’ld be 
swep’ into the dust-bin an’ all the 
glue’d be unstuck afore you’d paid the 
third instalment. They looks all right 
at the start, same as the three-pun’-ten 
bikes do, an’ they last jest about as 
long. What you want is something as 
you can sit down in when you come 
‘ome from work without breaking your 
neck. I don’t want you telling Jess as 
you’re off to the public-’ouse to find a 
seat with springs in it. Now, ’ere’s a 
chair,” he added, entering the ware- 
house and going to a particularly 
musty corner, “a chair as ’as got some 
wear in it. Well seasoned that is, an’ 
fit for a dook to smoke a pipe in over 
’is fire; an’ that’s leather on it, none of 
your cheap American cloth as splits in 
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the sun, but good honest leather as ’ll 
last a lifetime. You feel that, Jess; 
you knows a bit of leather when you 
feels it, you do.” And so the armchair 
came into the family. 


Then came the wedding. It was on 
Easter Day, and the day, as so often 
happens on Easter Day, was gloriously 
fine. 

Quite early in the morning, at the 
six o’clock service, Albert and Jessie 
had already met. It was her thought, 
for it was long since Albert had been 
confirmed ir his choir-boy days, and 
almost as long since he had knelt at the 
altar; but Jessie had appealed to him 
to come, and he had given way to her. 
So they had already knelt side by side 
once that day, and the pure memory 
of it was a sheet-anchor in the days to 
come. 

At nine o’clock the bridal party ar- 
rived, and, in company witk several 
other bridal parties, disturbed the de- 
votions of a large congregation, which 
had not yet dispersed. But the Bless- 
ing was pronounced, the people disap- 
peared, and the old clerk marshalled 
the inextricably mixed brides, bride- 
grooms, and supporters at the chancel 
steps. For a moment it seemed as if 
Jessie would be married to her father 
and Albert tied for life to an elderly 
lady who was embarking upon her third 
experiment in matrimony; for the cu- 
rate was approaching, book in hand 
and resplendent in a new surplice, and 
the ten bridegrooms were but half-con- 
scious of their acts. But the clerk 
was a man of many summers, who so 
disentangled the pairs that, without 
knowing clearly how, they stood in 
proper order, party behind party, far 
down the long aisle. 

There was no sweet-voiced choir to 
render specially composed anthems; 
‘ there were no lady reporters to make 
history out of the clergyman’s remarks 
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and the bridesmaids’ dresses; but the 
church was bright and scented with the 
Easter flowers. And Mr. Cox was 
there, expansively conscious of his 
waistcoat and watch-chain; and Mrs. 
Cox was there, absorbing everything 
with twinkling black eyes; and Mrs. 
Hawkins was there, happy and moth- 
erly in a renovated bonnet which had 
once adorned the West End and a lady 
of title; and Mr. Hawkins was there, 
with his fiery red moustache and griz- 
zled hair, looking vastly too big for the 
place and for his new clothes. And 
somehow Albert and Jessie were at the 
head of all the couples, and felt that 
the service was their very own. 

“Albert, wilt thou have this woman 
—?” 

“Yus,” said Albert gruffly, startled to 
find that he was called upon to speak. 
But the ceremony proceeded smoothly, 
in spite of the tittering of ten sets of 
bridesmaids, and in spite of the re- 
sounding kiss which one new-made hus- 
band bestowed by way of Amen upon 
his bride; and presently the vestry was 
crammed with husbands, wives, and 
witnesses. 

“Sign ’ere, please,” said the old clerk, 
who felt increasingly as the years went 
on that the clergy were incapable of 
performing the simplest acts with- 
out his assistance. “Your maiden name, 
mum, for the last time. You won’t use 
it no more. When you draws your 
’ouse’old cheques you must use your 
wedded name. ’Ere are the lines, and 
the fees are seven-an’-six, and a penny 
for the stamp. Thank you, sir, and 
wishing you may be ’appy and 
comfortable.” 

Jessie rearranged her hat after the 
much kissing, and left the vestry on her 
husband’s arm; while the old clerk’s 
voice was faintly heard in the distance: 
“Sign ‘ere, please; your maiden name 
for the last time.” 

The day seemed to be spent for the 
most part in eating and drinking. Mr. 




















Cox was a man of hospitable instincts, 
and was never happier than when he 
presided over a large and hungry party 
at his own house. The more tightly 
his kitchen was packed the better 
pleased was he. But on one point he 
was adamant. “Drink?” he _ said 
sternly to an over-forward guest who 
had hinted on the subject; “you can 
drink their ‘ealth in lemonade, an’ 
if that ain’t good enough, there’s plenty 
of places outside where you can get the 
other thing, but not in my ’ouse. I’ve 
seen enough of it. I’ve seen many an’ 
many a pore gell ’ave ’er fust taste on 
’er wedding-day, an’ never leave it off 
till she laid in ’er coffin. I see my old 
father die in the work’us infirmary of 
delirium tremmings, an’ I ain’t touched 
a drop, nor I ain’t allowed a drop in 
my ’ouse, from that day to this, nor I 
don’t intend to neither.” 

So the health was drunk in lemonade, 
and Albert failed dismally in attempt- 
ing to respond, so that Mr. Hawkins 
and Mr. Cox responded simultaneously 
but independently for him. 

The day wore away. Wedding-meals, 
wedding-jokes, and wedding-tears were 
ended, and Albert and Jessie were 
alone together, oddly shy,sin their own 
little home. The full moon shone 
through the open window, even as the 
Paschal moon had shone into another 
upper chamber many, many years be- 
fore. Albert felt a great peace and 
content swell in his heart as he lay 
back in the big armchair which had 
caused such heart-searchings in the 
buying; and Jessie snuggled on a low 
stool at his side, and proudly watched 
the smoke curling up from her hus- 
band’s pipe. Their own home! The 
magic of it! But Albert’s vocabulary 
was unequal to his sentiments. “My 
word, Jessie,” he said, “this is all right, 
ain’t it?” 

At breakfast next morning Albert 
said, ruefully: “It can’t be done, Jess.” 
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“What can’t be done?’ asked Jessie. 

“Brighton,” said Albert; “it won’t run 
to it.” 

They had intended to spend a honey- 
moon Bank-holiday at the seaside for 
twelve hours before the work of the 
world began again on Easter Tuesday; 
but Albert, like many a bridegroom be- 
fore him, had had moments of painful 
awakening when he reckoned up his 
remaining change. 

There was a little pause; then Jessie 
said: “Well, let’s go to Bourneflow 
Downs. We can go all the way by 
tram for fivepence, get dinner and tea 
at the gardens, and ’ave a walk on the 
downs. That’s a bit better than them 
excursions, when you don’t get back, 
all ‘ot and dirty, till two in the morn- 
ing, and lose a quarter next day.” 
And Albert agreed cheerfully. 

It so happened that the curate was 
taking the choir-boys to Bourneflow 
Downs that Easter Monday, and, from 
similar motives of economy, was also 
travelling by tram; and, by one of the 
malicious coincidences in which Fate 
delights, the two parties travelled by 
the same tram. But Fate was disap- 
pointed in her intentions. Albert and 
Jessie were blissfully unconscious of 
any society other than their own, the 
curate had eyes and ears for nothing 
but the boys, and the choir was abso- 
lutely absorbed in the vagaries of a 
football, which kept falling from the 
tram upon the innocent heads below. 
Then there would be a splendid dash 
to regain the precious ball, a race after 
the electric car, and a gentle and joy- 
ous passage-at-arms with the conductor 
when it was caught. At such times 
the curate tried hard to look as if he 
were a solitary man, with no connec- 
tion with other travellers. Once the 
ball landed in Albert’s lap; but he only 
remarked, “‘’Ere, cheese it,” and went 
on trifling with the pretty watch-chain 
which was his wedding-present to 
Jessie. 
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The downs were reached incredibly 
quickly, and the respective parties 
made their way to the tea-gardens. 

These were quaint, very quaint. The 
proprietor knew his business, and ca- 
tered with equal enterprise for the 
bodily, the sentimental, and the intel- 
lectual tastes of his guests. There 
were huge galvanized iron sheds—eye- 
sores on the landscape—for monster 
Sunday-school treats; there were se- 
cluded bowers where lovers could lan- 
guish over tea and watercress; there 
were swings and cocoanut shies; there 
was an insanitary monkey-house; there 
was an aviary; there was an animal's 
cemetery. “Here lies the body of Billy, 
the goat, of Brighton and Bourneflow 
Downs,” was recorded by one inscrip- 
tion. “Beneath this here slab reposes 
the corpse of Bon, the collecting dog: 
his head are stuffed and in the glass 
ease in the coffee bar,” was recorded 
by another; and, sure enough, with 
glassy eyes, guarding a box in aid of 
a local cottage hospital, the ill-pre- 
served head of a retriever glared 
mournfully at successive generations of 
feasters. One mausoleum plunged into 
poetry: 


When I did live a moke I was; 

Now I have passed away because 

My threescore years and ten was past, 

And I am in the grave at last. 

All my life long I done my best; 

Now I lie here and am at rest. 
Here lies your old favorite, Galihad, 

Died April 13, 1896. 
Aged 15 years. 


“Ain’t it beautiful?” said Jessie, as 
they passed on their way to their din- 
ner, carrying the one solitary cocoanut 
which Albert had secured out of seven 
shots for sixpence. The choir-boys had 
watched him critically; and Sammy 
Cox, who was a true chip of the old 
block, had informed his sister, discov- 
ered for the first time that day, that 
Albert would do better business by 
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buying the nuts wholesale at three shil- 
lings a hundred. But human nature is 
stronger than business training, and 
Sammy squandered a shilling without 
securing any cocoanuts at all. 

Fate is a persevering lady. Just as 
Albert and Jessie started slowly up the 
hill to the path that runs for miles 
along the top of the Downs, the curate 
finished collecting all that he could find 
of his choir—namely, that portion of it 
which had already spent the whole of 
its money, the rest being diligently en- 
gaged in swings and roundabouts—for 
a healthy afternoon’s enjoyment out of 
the reach of the unwholesome charms 
of ice-cream. And so it came about 
that the choir and curate were playing 
a crazy, perambulating kind of foot- 
ball on one side of a line of thorn 
bushes while Albert and Jessie saun- 
tered on the other; while the slow walk 
of the pair was just equal in pace to 
the much-interrupted progress of the 
footballers. But Fate was again dis- 
appointed. When the football came 
over the hedge, Albert returned it quite 
mechanically, and when a choir-boy 
came, screaming and scratched, through 
a gap in flight from an insulted friend, 
and both of them charged blindly into 
the bridegroom, there was no waste of 
time or words, but the offender grabbed 
his far-flung cap and fled for safety 
to the shadow of the curate. Both 
parties were far too keenly occupied 
with their own happiness to take the 
slightest interest in anything or any- 
body else. 

And so a large field was reached, 
which was evidently intended by na- 
ture for a proper game of football, and 
equally as a resting-place in the sun 
and out of the wind for happy lovers. 
There they sat side by side, looking at 
the starry blossom on the blackthorn 
standing out against a cloudless sky, 
while the shouts of boys and man came 
to them from the hot turmoil near by. 

Then came a jarring note. A young 














man in gaiters came striding along by 
the hedge. “’Hre, get on out of it, you 
two,” he said roughly. “Can’t you find 
any better place to go trampling about 
in in your number fifteen beetle squash- 
ers than my young clover field? Strikes 
me you blooming ‘oliday crowd think 
the place was made for you.” 

“Keep yer ‘air on,” retorted Albert, 
rising to go, with all a Londoner's in- 
bred respect for authority and all his 
love of argument. “"Ow was I to 
know it was your field? And ‘ow was 
I to know as it was clover? I don’t see 
much clover about it.” 

“Well, you can see this ‘ere board 
a-staring you in the face, can’t you? 
‘Trespassers will be prosecuted.’ Get 
out of it, you and yer gal too.” 

“You leave my young lady alone, will 
you?” said Albert, angrily; but the 
other had suddenly perceived the foot- 
ballers, and was hurrying towards 
them. 

There was a sharp argument, in which 
the farmer’s objurgations, the curate’s 
soft apologies, and Sammy Cox’s imper- 
tinences blended harmoniously. Law 
and order won the day, and the farmer 
was left triumphant, while the foot- 
ballers consoled themselves with the 
thought that it was nearly tea-time, 
that the ball was hopelessly deflated, 
and that they had already played them- 
selves to a standstill. Indeed, the cu- 
rate, as he shrugged his aching shoul- 
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ders next morning, could have wished 
that the interruption had come sooner. 

After tea Albert and Jessie went for 
a last walk on the heights, and 
watched the glory of the setting sun as 
he sank slowly behind the western 
hills. The wind struck cold; the downs 
were getting more crowded minute by 
minute; excited parties of boys and 
girls were playing noisy games; con- 
certinas had sprung up from nowhere; 
raucous donkey-boys were earning the 
last coppers of the day by dint of re- 
sounding thwacks on weary beasts; a 
general air of sordidness and rowdiness 
was settling upon what had been beau- 
tiful and magical; and the two sud- 
denly thought with pleasure of their 
home. 

Hand-in-hand they descended the hill 
and made their way to the trams. Pa- 
tiently they waited their turn in the 
crowd which was already assembling 
at the terminus. Then they got their 
places in the front of one of the huge 
cars. The sparks from the overhead 
wires flashed out brighter than the 
twinkling stars above. Behind them 
hoarse choir-boys chattered incessantly 
at and round a weary curate, but they 
two sat silent, still, hand-in-hand. The 
world had vanished from their ken; 
for all they knew they were alone. 
They had returned, as man and woman 
still return, and were wandering in the 
cool of the day in the Garden of Eden. 
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4 NORTH AFRICAN SKETCH, FOUNDED ON FACT. 


Our shame is clear repentance for the 
crime that brought the sentence, 
Our pride it is to know no spur of 
pride; 
And the curse of Reuben holds us till 
an alien turf enfolds us, 
And we die, and none can tell them 
where we died. 


Kipling. 


I was standing by a mound of stones, 
staring down on the rusty wire wreath, 
with its nondescript flowers and faded 
ribbons, hanging to the frail wooden 
cross that marked a grave, when he 
spoke to me. He was dressed as an 
officer in the French infantry, but his 
speech was the speech of a Saxon. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, “but 
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I heard there was an Englishman in 
these parts.” 

“Yes?” I answered, letting my eye 
wander from the baggy red trousers, 
over the tight black coat to the colonial 
medal of the French army on the breast 
of his foreign regimentals. “Yes?” I 
repeated lamely, hesitating to question. 

“I thought you’d be surprised,” he 
went on laconically. “I’m in the Légion 
Etrangere. It’s sixteen years since I left 
England to serve in these parts.” 

“A grim exchange,” I said; “where 
are your azure skies?—your burning 
sands?” 

In truth it was the strangest, storm- 
iest sky above us, swept by fleeting 
cloud-mists and whirling sand. A sky 
of infinite hues, revealing no sun, no 
blue, but indicating the rapid passing 
of its violent mood by a certain bril- 
liancy in the gloom; a reflection of 
flaming color completely veiled in this 
hour, but as completely insistent of 
possession in the hours to come. 

“Ah,” he laughed, holding with both 
hands to his cap, as a more furious 
gust than before nearly swept us from 
our feet. “This country doesn’t live on 
her reputation. But Dieu merci for 
her whims. They enslave us body and 
soul. I wouldn’t exchange my pres- 
ent lot, not for—not for—” he hesi- 
tated, then nodding at the cross at our 
feet—‘“‘well perhaps I’d exchange it for 
another life with him.” 

“With him?’ 

“Ah, you may well ask; but it’s a 
longish story of how Charles de Lancey 
chose to follow what the Touaregs 
eall the Tanezrouft—the Way of 
Death.” 

“Come inside,” I insisted, “we can’t 
talk here. I want to get an inkling of 
how life in this desolation makes he- 
roes, instead of drivelling imbeciles.” 

We found shelter in a closely shut- 
tered airless café. At a table in one 
corner three Zouaves and a Chasseur 
were playing cards. Beneath the flick- 
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ering gas-jet an old Jew sat alone, with- 
out occupation or movement. There 
was no business evidently on such an 
evening. All day long the sand had 
been driven against the shutters and 
the door; they were powerless against 
its insidious penetration, and it lay 
inches deep on the floor, and in little 
mounds among the bottles and tum- 
blers. The landlord, with incessant 
grumble of la vie du monde—Dieu de 
Dieu—la vie du monde! but made mat- 
ters worse with his wide-sweeping nap- 
kin, and as he turned to the bar to fill 
our glasses, it was through a veritable 
fog of floating sand that I gazed upon 
the set, thin face of the Légionnaire. 

“You won't blame me,” he said, shift- 
ing his eyes from mine, “if my Eng- 
lish fails a little. I’ve got out of the 
way of speaking it, here among the 
French. The Capitaine de Lancey 
was the only man who could under- 
stand a word or two, in all this region 
of the yellow river.” 

“Le Capitaine de Lancey—the man 
who died?’ 

“The handsomest man I have ever 
seen,” my companion continued, “and 
mind you, I don’t think much of a 
Frenchman’s looks. He can work like 
a beaver if he likes, and a French co- 
lonial officer has the wits of a trio of 
ours. ‘But de Lancey had everything— 
looks, wits, and, above all, le charme.” 

“Then why, in heaven’s name, was he 
wasting time,” I began; but the lieuten- 
ant caught me up before I could finish 
the phrase. 

“Wasting, would you call it,” he said, 
“this fighting with realities, this strug- 
gle against loneliness in the determina- 
tion to live above circumstance and to 
collar opportunity at its birth!” 

“Opportunity—opportunity here!’ I 
shrugged my shoulders. “Two bar- 
racks, two dozen gin-shops, and beyond 
—the desert!” 

“Shrug your shoulders,” he cried out, 
indignant. “You who come from mean 
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streets and pleasure palaces; you tour- 
ist, travelling for the sun and railing 
at the storm. You're sick of your op- 
portunities, and you pass them by. 
It’s always the hope for to-morrow 
bere. To-morrow there will be fresh 
orders—a new outpost—a step nearer to 
new conquests—we shall move; if there 
is anything to be done the Légionnaires 
will move first. It’s just this waiting 
on opportunity that keeps the beetle 
from the brain.” 

“The beetle from the brain!” I 
exclaimed. 

“The cafard we call it here—you'll see 
the black beast soon enough, eat—eat- 
ing—wood, meat, bread, anything; but 
the worst,” he cried out, “is the beetle 
on the brain, here between the eyes it 
crawls and crawls again.” 

I had let him talk, and he was all on 
fire now—the fire of a Frenchman, the 
words of an Englishman, they flared 
brilliantly together—yet I felt I must 
check his expansion in this swinging 
wide of the window of his own griev- 
ances; my thoughts went out to the 
storm, and to the grave of the dead 
captain. 

“And de Lancey?”’ I reminded him, 
“did he come to this country to seek 
opportunity ?” 

“He came here to forget a woman,” 
said the lieutenant. “Women! nom d'un 
chien! how he hated them!” 

“I should hardly come here to for- 
get,” I remarked; “it’s a place that 
would jolly well make me remember!” 

“And de Lancey remembered; every 
hour of his life he remembered, and 
most of all in the hour of his death. 
But you wouldn’t have guessed it by 
his ways. He was such a tiger for 
forward movement. On a night like 
this, with scirocco taming, well-nigh 
crushing, the spirit of most men, he’d 
be full of energy; he’d get a map out, 
and plan and plot a ride at daybreak 
of a hundred kilometres; whenever 
there was a chance of a fight he was 
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always the first to be on the road. The 
Arabs adored him. They are children, 
funny children, and de Lancey humored 
them, inspired them, cowered them, 
and all in the quietest way conceivable. 
There isn’t a brigand from here to Tom- 
boctoo, who hadn’t learnt his name and 
learnt to fear it. But push him a yard 
towards the civilization of society, and 
he was like a colt bitten by a horse-fly; 
some things seemed to hurt him. A 
year or two ago this place became the 
headquarters of the staff. A General 
came, and a General’s wife, and she’d 
sit and sigh, poor fat soul, for the joys 
of Paris and the petits cheveaue of 
Vichy; said that the barrack lights in 
the dark made her think of a casino, 
while she consumed her weary hours 
with La Vie Parisienne. or the Journal 
des Modes. You can imagine how all 
this got on de Lancey’s nerves; this 
atmosphere of femininity of the worst 
sort; and when circumstances forced 
him to join the General's staff, one 
seemed to read mutiny all over him. 
But they sent him to a western outpost 
at last—the very furthest we have 
pushed into Morocco—and he became 
himself again. I went with him; we 
were together seven months—seven 
months among the Arabs, sharing their 
life, living in their tents. God! how 
I grew to love my captain! his original 
ways, his cool grasp of any situation, 
his sudden freaks of tenderness; that 
man did more for the cause of his coun- 
try out here than any Frenchman now 
living; but he was odd—odd—burning 
with secret fires, and when men are 
like that, are they ever understood?” 

“Not by the powers that be,” I 
said; “but perhaps de Lancey wasn’t 
ambitious?” 

“No, no; not ambitious exactly. I 
think he took his existence like a fran- 
tic game; he wanted to win—something 
in the man made it essential that he 
should win; but for himself there 
seemed nothing to gain—nothing—noth- 
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ing, because the woman had taken it 
all.” 

“Oh, the woman,” I said, “about her 
you’ve told me nothing.” 

The lieutenant leant forward, ab- 
sorbed, excited. “And I know noth- 
ing,” he answered, “but she vas there 
—there all the time. Like some phan- 
tom figure of fate she moved behind de 
Lancey. I don’t think he ever looked 
back; but a hand that must once have 
earessed him, was on his shoulder al- 
ways, and he knew it!” 

“Go on,” I said, “go on.” 

“The day we came back from the 
outpost to headquarters, we fell in with 
a convoy coming up from the south. 
It proved to be the Government In- 
spector of Telegraphs returning, as we 
were, to headquarters, after many 
months’ absence; he came to report 
on the feasibility of laying wires from 
here to Lake Tchad. De Lancey was 
fired with excitement over the man’s 
experiences. They rode the last 
twenty-five kilometres lost in talk. I 
can see them now: the earnest, middle- 
class French official in his flannel 
clothes and large, worn, sun-hat, ill at 
ease on his fidgety horse after long 
months of the slow swinging tread of 
camels; and beside him the dashing 
French officer, spick and span as de 
Lancey always was, and riding as only 
French officers can ride. Gesticulating, 
arguing, planning, they went on over 
the wide, stony plain towards our 
great scorched hills, in the sunset the 
color of fading bruises; on towards the 
whiteness of the sand dunes, and the 
small dark trees of the palmyrie, which, 
in the midst of all this vastness and 
desolation, marks our station. You 
probably cannot understand, sir, the 
sense of immeasurable freedom which 
grows on us out here. I don’t think I 
ever felt it more strongly than I felt it 
that night; yet we had been marching 
all day through a country which in its 
amazing sameness leads you to imag- 


ine that you are always at a standstill. 
I was riding fifty yards behind my two 
enthusiasts, and I could read from 
their very backs that they were discuss- 
ing opportunities, and plotting for the 
morrow. I belonged to de Lancey, I 
was part of his life to-day; to-morrow I 
would share his schemes and achieve- 
ments; between us there seemed no 
limit to our powers, no check to our 
imaginative intentions.” 

“Oh, les Légionnaires!” I mocked, 
pouring some more absinthe into my 
friend’s glass. 

“You think I am boasting, do you?’ 
he said, with flashing eyes. “It wasn’t 
so much of what we were to do, or 
what we weren’t to do, I was thinking 
that night, but rather of de Lancey’s 
position: the capabilities of the man, 
what chances would be his, as we 
pushed quietly, under the eyes of all 
Europe, into unknown tracts for new 
pacifications. If you’d seen him then 
you’d have realized what I mean—what 
he seemed to mean. 

“We rode up to the bureau arabe—the 
office of the Administration, you know; 
no civil muddling here, thank the pow- 
ers! A Napoleonic code is good enough 
in military hands; if only one didn’t 
feel that the bourgeoisie coming after, 
will mar all that we soldiers have 
made. Well they hadn’t expected us 
at the Bureau so soon—that’s certain. 
Some of our officers, dusty and thirsty, 
marching to a change of garrison, had 
halted with a detachment in the en 
ciente. Their loud talk and song floated 
down to us as we breasted the hill:— 


Nous vivons avec d’autr’s passions 
Que I’piou-piou qui mont’ sa faction 
Aux ministéres: 


Le pernod, les schlebs et l’assaut! 
On n’tient pas & fair’ de vieux os, 
Aux Légionnaires! 


“A blue-coated Chasseur came out of 
the office, grimacing and capering—he 
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was always a farceur—and he went up 
to de Lancey shouting:— 
mieux vaut la brouss’ de Tonkin 


Qu’la caserne od moisit |’biffin, 
Au Légionnaire. 





and ‘Why aren’t you in the desert, 
mon cher? you'll be a kill-joy for les 
enfants,’—that’s what de Lancey always 
ealled the subalterns—‘enfin il y a des 
femmes.’ And there it was. On this 
night of all nights, a strolling company 
of singers from Algiers had tumbled 
out of our unmentionable rapide du Sa- 
hare, and had set half the garrison wild 
with home-sickness, and woman-sick- 
ness, and what not, with their second- 
rate fashions and their minauderies. 
You should have seen de Lancey’s face 
when he heard the news. All the light 
of his recent thoughts died out of his 
eyes; les femmes—you could almost see 
his curse upon them between his teeth, 
before he went away and slammed the 
door of his room. And yet—before the 
next midday was reached—that man 
had died for a woman!” 

“Died for a woman!” 
credulously. 

“It was the night before the com- 
mencement of the great fast of Rama- 
dan,” he went on; “and all the Arabs 
who know neither days nor months nor 
years by calendar, were looking for the 
streak of the moon, the beginning to 
them of their self-denial. At seven 
o’clock, the crescent of the moon was 
clear in the heavens and the sky milky 
with stars. Far away, above the howl- 
ing of the dogs in the Ksar, I could 
hear the fury of the tom-toms begin- 
ning, and rifie-shots were popping all 
over the place, a sort of grim feu de 
joie from the Faithful in the tents of 
the nomads. 

“As the noise increased de Lancey 
came out of his room again, and he 
looked at the night as I had been do- 
ing, and at the great bank of clouds 
sweeping up from the hills over the 
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brilliant star-lit sky. There was a 
shadow of anxiety in his expression, 
but he said nothing, and I attributed it 
to his intense dislike of rollicking by 
our soldiers on the eve of this fast in 
the world of Islamism. De Lancey had 
a curious respect for the Mussulman’s 
belief. ‘If you live long enough with 
the Mussulman,’ he used to say, ‘you'll 
grow a longing for Paradise.’ ” 

“Well, what happened that night?” I 
urged, “to your captain, your stars, and 
your wayward army?’ 

“Ah! diable! that night! By midnight 
there was not a star to be seen, and by 
one in the morning the storm was upon 
us. When I came from the north they 
said to me ‘it never rains in the south,’ 
and the mad fancy seemed to have 
spread everywhere, judging by the 
houses that were built and the drains 
that were laid. It’s good to learn the 
truth of everything,” he added, “but 
pray heaven you never see a storm like 
the one that broke over us on that eve 
of Ramadan, and raised the river to a 
furious sea.” 

“The river,” I cried, “where is your 
river?” 

At that he burst out laughing. 

“Why, you’ve walked on its bed I 
should say half the afternoon; a run- 
nel of water there, a trickle here, in 
this weather of wind; but in two hours 
that night while the heavens opened, 
it was covered by a mighty, surging, 
desperate volume of water, seeking es- 
cape in all directions and owning no 
banks, no walls, for its control.” 

“I saw an iron bridge to-day,” I said 
suddenly, ‘‘a bridge that seemed to have 
no meaning.” 

“Ah, ha! no meaning! Well done! 
An engineer’s genius indeed to build 
a bridge with the idea of forcing a 
river under it to a new bed, not with 
throwing a bridge over a river that 
had run its centuries. But the fellow 
reckoned without the forces of Nature; 
these always have their way. The very 
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first storm and the river swirled back 
to its natural bed, and the bridge, for 
all its iron girders and stone piers, 
stands uselessly beside it.” 

“The stupidity of men,” I gibed, 
“even of soldiers.” 

“Ah! that was the worst of it,” he 
went on gravely. “The soldiers on that 
night! When the storm broke and dan- 
ger threatened, de Lancey was here, 
there and everywhere; he and a.few of 
us with him. But I was sorry for the 
Légionnaires. Readiness—courage are 
watchwords with us, that Africa 
knows; but on this night half of our 
lot were put out of the running by a 
coup de cochon; those damned singers 
had lifted their glass—well, you can 
guess the rest; it’s ever the unexpected 
that happens dans cette sacrée vie.” 

He was always dropping now, this 
lieutenant, from his slightly provincial 
English into French expletives and 
phrases; they curled so naturally round 
his tongue in the land of his adoption. 
I wondered what shadowed past had 
driven him to his present life, what 
likeness of experience he had had with 
the capitiane de Lancey. 

“De Lancey,” he went on, “was ab- 
surdly anxious to save life. He refused 
to recognize the inevitableness of the 
catastrophe. In the first minutes the 
torrent raced up to our post-office, and 
a Frenchwoman in charge, who had run 
out in her fright with her child, was 
in an instant swept beneath the waters. 
But it did not take long to get the 
French into safety; there was really 
nothing to fear for any of us. The flood 
must destroy the negro village, there 
was no doubt of that, but one couldn’t 
be expected to risk one’s life for a 
lot of Soudanese. 

“As for the Arabs they had lost all 
morale. They made no efforts to save 
their women or themselves, and the 
ear-splitting cries of the women were 
enough to send one mad. I suppose the 
disaster, happening on this special oc- 


casion, was regarded as a Divine visita- 
tion, as some ordination from the Night 
of Destiny. But as I said before, de 
Lancey was determined to combat this 
fatalism. I believe in the mood that 
was on him h’d have sacrificed half a 
French regiment to save a handful of 
Arab irregulars with a next world as 
real to them as this. It took me a long 
time to persuade him that on the left 
bank there was no room for rescue, 
only for resignation. 

“The fearful night passed and with 
it the rain; the first streak of day crept 
into the east. It was an odd, horrible 
scene before us in the dawn. A motley 
crowd—French soldiers, frantic French 
shopmen and their women, jabbering 
Jews, all the riff-raff of those who fol- 
low the drum in these lands—beyond 
them the cowering caterwauling native 
population, around us the surging yel- 
low waters, above us the reddening sky, 
everywhere red ruin. I saw children 
tossing like feathers amongst the foam, 
and dogs, sheep, even men swirling 
on the hateful current, now under, 
now over, and then under for ever. The 
sun came up in a crimson ball as if to 
mock us, for the waters were still ris- 
ing. One by one the Légionnaires 
sheepishly rolled along, and lent awk- 
ward hands to all that could be done. 
What a look de Lancey gave them as 
his eyes fell on each sodden face! Bet- 
ter, I thought, if they had all been 
dead; but he wheeled them into line 
presently, and risked their lives for his 
whim over and over again. He wanted 
us to throw a bridge of rafts across 
that seething, opaque mass of waters; 
you should have seen ces aristos et ces 
marlous qui se sont donnés rendezvous aux 
Légionnaires cutting and sawing and 
roping together, ready for everything if 
anything were possible. Yet think of 
the hideous futility of it all—no banks 
on which to fix our ropes, no indication 
in what direction the waters might still 
break out and do for us, every one. 














Away below the dunes, the Mokraznies 
had their tents and some of the Spahis. 
Any other race but the Arabs would 
have struck their tents simply as a pre- 
caution. Yet I never imagined that the 
river could reach them. Suddenly I be- 
gan to mark a steady rise in that direc- 
tion, and I looked at de Lancey to see 
if he too had marked it. He had been 
making the raft for some extraordinary 
purpose—I half-imagined to set the 
Légionnaires across to strike the tents 
or drown them in the attempt—and now 
he had seen the rise right enough. He 
was shouting fresh orders when in one 
dramatic moment the ground seemed 
to give way before the insidious flood, 
and the river cut itself a new channel 
to the very pegs of the first tent. The 
horrible knowledge was borne in on 
us that every tent in the Douar must 
be washed away. ~ What they were 
thinking of, these Arabs, what they 
were waiting for, they and their hidden 
women in that awful moment of dan- 
ger, we none of us knew. The first 
tent belonged to a brigadier of Spahis. 
He was one of the best men in the 
service, intelligent, brave and reliable, 
yet he stood now in the middle of a 
huddled group of Mokraznies helpless 
as a child. Their horses had broken 
loose, but the women had been left in 
the tents; the oued might have been 
dry, and the sound of rushing waters 
but the singing of a nightingale, for 
all the precautions that had been taken 
for their safety. Already poles and 
pegs were matchwood, and camel-skin 
coverings and bright carpets were float- 
ing on the waters like so many pieces 
of parti-colored paper. 

“De Lancey silently watched the 
tents go and he turned pale to the lips 
as those awful women wails reached 
him. There wasn’t any hope of saving 
them now, not a vestige of hope. I 
wanted, for de Lancey’s sake, the thing 
to be over quickly; I wanted no mis- 
erable detail impressed upon his mind. 
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Yet almost to our feet, within ten yards 
of the bank, shrieking, struggling just 
beyond reach, the most beautiful Arab 
girl I had ever seen, was borne by 
the current; some colored rags were 
still twisted round her dark plaits, and 
one arm raised high for a moment 
above the waters was covered with 
bracelets. Her face stamped with pite- 
ous terror as she swept past us, I shall 
never forget; it was the most lovely, 
delicately chiselled face, it will ever 
be my lot to see on earth. And de 
Lancey saw her; he was standing a 
few feet away from me, and it seemed 
to me that all the pent-up emotion of 
years of self-control had gathered into 
his eyes; I knew in an instant that this 
man who had loathed women and all 
mention of their beauty and attraction, 
who had avoided the topic of the un- 
certain sex as men might avoid the 
plague, had seen in this drowning face 
something familiar, something that 
spoke to him with overwhelming force. 
Fool that I was not to guess in time 
that he was caught in the agony of re- 
born suffering; fool that I was not to 
realize, in the only moment in which 
it was of use to realize, that that ter- 
ror-stricken Arab girl’s face above the 
waters had brought back the memory 
of the other woman’s face; the woman 
beloved—the woman whose _ spectre 
hand I had ever believed upon his 
shoulder. It must have been so—I 
have never for cone instant hesitated 
in knowing that it must have been so— 
for de Lancey had seen the bodies of 
native men and women and children 
sweep past him during the hour, and 
hadn’t ventured a step to save them 
knowing indeed the uselessness of the 
attempt. And now? I heard above all 
the noise a most bitter cry burst from 
his lips, and it held a woman’s name, 
‘Ivonne! Ivonne! Before I could 
spring forward to hold him, or say one 
restraining word, he had dived into the 
flood towards that drowning girl. 
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Down and down they were sucked, he 
a strong swimmer, but the strongest 
swimmer would have been flotsam in 
such an hour; not for an instant was 
there a chance for either of them, a 
chance that he could save her, or save 
himself . . .”—he broke off—“O I dare- 
say it all sounds meijodramatic in the 
telling, but if you had known him—if 
you had known him——” He struggled 
painfully with his emotion, sifting the 
sand through his crisped fingers to the 
table, as through an hourglass. ‘The 
The Outlook. 
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next day,” he went on at last, “we 
came upon him—under the burning sun, - 
nineteen kilometres down the river, in 
what was left of the river then—a mere 
pool.” 

“Don’t grieve overmuch,” I said, with 
an effort, “it’s a mistake to grieve. 
Perhaps that man, with a life so real 
to others, so unreal to himself, had 
found his opportunity—perhaps——”’ 

“Inshallah!” he interrupted bitterly, 


“Inshallah!” 
R. E. Fyffe. 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE GISSING. 


The book and the author are so much 
a part of one another that it has be- 
come a habit of mind with the lettered 
public to demand, almost as a right, 
the privilege of learning every detail, 
however insignificant, of the lives of 
their favorite writers. The features 
of a man’s face; the clothes he wears; 
the food he eats; the wife he has mar- 
ried, and the children he has begotten, 
are all seemingly matters of vital inter- 
est to the readers of his books; and so 
vulgar curiosity satisfies itself with 
illustrated interviews, having neither 
the patience to wait until his death, nor 
the good-breeding to respect his very 
natural desire for privacy. In no au- 
thor was this same desire for privacy 
more marked than in George Gissing, 
while possibly few stood more mentally 
aloof from their books than he did; 
even though the earlier works are, in a 
large measure, autobiographical, and it 
is by these earlier works, and these 
alone, that he claims remembrance. It 
is too early, as yet, to decide what 
place he will finally take among the 
writers of the late Victorian school, but, 
though prophecy is both thankless and 
unprofitable, it is safe to say that, 


never a popular author, he will be re- 
membered when the men who outran 


him in public favor are wholly, and 
deservedly, forgotten. He wrote, in all, 
some five and twenty books, and, of 
these, six touch the high-water mark 
of excellence in the style that is pe- 
culiarly his own—repressed, yet full of 
power, vivid, though sombre in coloring. 

I knew his books long before I knew 
the man who wrote them; they im- 
pressed me deeply, and have influenced 
me ever since, so that now, in thinking 
of certain types of character, as in 
walking down certain London streets, 
I find it almost impossible to form an 
independent judgment; but see both 
men and things through George Gis- 
sing’s eyes rather than my own. I met 
him first in Surrey, and for one long 
summer it was my good fortune to see 
him nearly every day, to know him 
in varying moods, and to become his 
close friend. He spoke to me inti- 
mately of the subjects that lay nearest 
his heart, and I may, without vanity. 
say I learned to know a side of his 
character that has never expressed it- 
self in print and was even unknown— 
if the wholly misleading obituary no- 
tices are any guide—to his oldest 
friends. He was essentially a loving 
man; a lover of the ideal and the beau- 
tiful; a lover of nature; a lover of ani- 














mals—the old collie now lying by my 
side was his faithful friend, and re- 
membered by him even in his last ill- 
ness. The Gissing of the Surrey lanes, 
and the Gissing of the series of novels 
that have, with singular inappropriate- 


ness, been described as an English 
Comédie Humaine, were two persons dis- 
tinct and apart, and it is of the man, 
rather than the books, that I would 
now speak. In those long lazy sum- 
mer afternoons spent in a dream-bound 
garden, or in the clear starlight nights 
when we walked through silent woods, 
or across a heather-scented common, he 
would talk by the hour, in that golden 
voice of his: could he but have written 
as he talked in those rare hours of ex- 
pansion, his books would have been 
masterpieces. He spoke much of 
himself; not with any hint of egoism, 
but as friend speaks to friend. He 
spoke of the early struggles that had 
bitten and eaten into his soul as a cor- 
rosive fluid leaving sores no after- 
draught of happiness was ever able to 
erase, for no one resented the insults 
and humiliations of poverty more bit- 
terly than George Gissing. Shortly be- 
fore his death, he, perhaps unwisely, 
broke through the iron reserve and 
spoke continuously of himself—with 
garrulity that showed the weakening of 
mental power so painfully evident in 
his later works; and the story of the 
library that was bought at the price 
of his dinners, of the tutorship that 
nearly was lost for lack of a decent 
coat, and the London cellar where he 
wrote by the light of a grating contin- 
ually darkened by the shadows of pass- 
ers-by, all became public property. 
But when I knew him he was still 
proudly reticent, and would have re- 
sented any suggestion of an interview 
as an unnecessary prying into his pri- 
vate affairs. 

His horror of poverty seems to have 
had birth in the disastrous visit to 
America (made when a very young 
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man), of which he always spoke with 
almost painful emotion. A short story 
of his had been pirated in an American 
newspaper, and thinking he might find 
a market in the New World, he went 
to the States, only to be told that 
editors could “get as much of such 
stuff as they wanted without paying 
for it.” Then followed a nightmare 
of poverty. He travelled for a time 
with an agent for patent gas-fittings; 
the agent did the necessary booming, 
and Gissing the. practical demonstra- 
tion, going to out-of-the-way country 
places and seeing an America few Eng- 
lish people know. The gas-fitting part- 
nership came suddenly to an end—I 
forget the exact reason, but believe 
Gissing was not smart enough for the 
business—and after came weeks of mis- 
ery, when he kept body and soul to- 
gether on doughnuts, and learned to 
know all the hardness of human hearts 
towards poverty and misfortune. Only 
‘once did he meet with sympathy and 
kindness, and, strange to say, this was 
in a lawyer's office, where he found an 
old clerk, in shabby black, reading the 
Bible during the dinner-hour. The old 
man did his best to help him, and Gis- 
sing never forgot this strange friend, 
and often spoke of the incident as the 
one bright spot of color in his drab- 
gray memories of America; but it is 
characteristic of his peculiar sensitive- 
ness with reference to any personal ex- 
perience that he never attempted to 
turn it into copy. He realized its value, 
however, suggesting that I might work 
it into a book. “Why not use it your- 
self?” was my somewhat natural ques- 


tion. “Because I never care to put my 
deepest feelings in print Do you 
suppose I have ever drawn my 


ideal woman for one of my heroines? 
She is for me, and not for the 
public.” 

Another time we were speaking, in 
desultory fashion, of the arguments for 
and against individual consciousness in 
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a future state of existence, when I 
said, “But this does not interest you?’ 
“No,” he answered, with almost exag- 
gerated emphasis, “but I am well 
aware what a loss my lack of interest 
is to me. It means there is a whole 
side of human nature I do not under- 
stand, and this is why I so often fail 
to touch my readers’ hearts. If I could 
write a book that recognized the spirit- 
ual side of man, where I now appeal 
to one reader I should then speak to 
thousands.” If he had only been able 
to make the appeal he would have com- 
pared favorably with some of the great 
writers of the modern Russian school, 
who paint in quite as sombre colors 
as Gissing, but relieve the gloom by 
the hint of a soul hidden away some- 
where in their human animals even 
when they are wallowing in the gutter. 
Gissing’s characters wallow as con- 
viticingly as the Russians’—the mud is 
real, the people are real; but they have 
no poetry of melancholy, no spiritual 
aspirations, no suggestion of the soul 
buried in the flesh. 

His chief strength lies in his power 
of portrayal of a certain type of char- 
acter to be found in the top mud of 
the submerged tenth, and not—as is of- 
ten erroneously stated—in depicting the 
small vices and lesser virtues of the 
lower middle class. He draws a cruel 
character with delicate skill and delib- 
erate finish, and his Clem Peckover in 
the “Nether World,” is a very effective 
English rendering of Balzac’s Madame 
Cibot in “Cousin Pons”: the English- 
woman is coarser in her wickedness 
and less of an artist in vice than her 
French prototype, but otherwise the 


two are identical. Clem Peckover was 


taken from the life, and was rather 
under- than over-drawn. “She was a 
mercilessly cruel woman,” he said once, 
“or rather she was not a woman but 
a fiend. And yet she is more true to 
life than an idealized heroine would 
be.” Thyrza—the sweetest and possi- 
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bly the most convincing of all his 
women characters—he affected to de- 
spise as “a piece of boyish idealism,” 
but I have my own opinion on 
this point, and believe it was the 
only time he ever allowed himself 
to put in print a sketch, in half-tones, 
of his ideal woman; the book was one 
of his favorites, and I noticed that he 
was always pleased at any allusion to 
this study of two sisters where pov- 
erty, for once, is rainbow-tinted by love. 
“Demos” was another book he rated 
highly, and here the realism is more 
of the Russian than the French School. 
The description of the girl brought up 
in semi-refinement, married to the 
workman who has unexpectedly inher- 
ited a fortune and as unexpectedly 
loses it; the horrors of the vie intime 
in two small rooms, and of the man’s 
brutal pleasure in humiliating, at every 
turn, the supposed fine-ladyism of his 
wife, are drawn by a master hand: 
Gissing spares us no details, but makes 
us realize the truth of the picture with- 
out disgusting us. In the “Odd 
Women,” he discusses the problem of 
the surplus half-educated woman—un- 
loved, undesired, a prey at last to drink 
through sheer misery—with a force and 
directness that almost robs it of our 
sympathy. He was an artist who 
painted an absolutely true picture (in 
the sense in which Hogarth’s pictures 
are true) of London life in the late 
Seventies and the Eighties. Himself a 
North-countryman, he was by adoption 
a son of the great city; he loved her, 
hated her, and knew her through and 
through. His descriptive powers are 
best when he is depicting atmospheric 
effects in London streets—as the flood 
of golden sunshine in “The Day of Si- 
lence” (“Human Odds and Ends”) or 
the rainy night in the opening chapter 
of “The Unclassed.” And yet he loved 
the country, and the scent of a Surrey 
lane or the shadow of Devon woods 
was dearer to him than to many a man 
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who has made a fortune by writing 
about them. 

The influence of his early life never 
left him, and I often wonder what 
would have been the effect on Gissing 
the writer, if Gissing the man had 
served a less cruel apprenticeship when 
learning the trade of letters. Poverty 
had been his mistress: she had sat on 
his knee until he knew every line of 
her ugly face; to the day of his death, 
the horror of her never left him. He 
has been accused of a want of ideal- 
ism, but it was in the poverty of the 
ideal, and not in the lack of it, that his 
real weakness lay. His grim mistress 
had taught him that a man’s ambition 
should be limited to a modest income, 
an abundance of good food, and an 
easy life. On this modest income he 
insists until we weary of it, and feel, 
by the side of this gray-toned gospel 
of moderation, that the rank poverty 
of the “Nether World” seems bright- 
hued in comparison, with its primitive 
human passions and its handsome 
Clem Peckover. As he himself said, 
the wider interests, the longing of the 
spirit for the unattainable he did not 
understand— 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed 


his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? 


—Gissing’s reach and grasp were iden- 
tical, and hé knew this better far than 
did his critics, great or small. I well 
remember when he made a bid for pop- 
ularity with the “Town Traveller,” he 
asked me, as a personal favor, not to 
read it, giving as his reason, “You like 
my books.” I disobeyed him—and un- 
derstood. It was then the old Gissing 
died, and a new man took his place 
who does not come into these recollec- 
tions except in reference to the series 
of papers, “By the Ionian Sea.” Those 
sketches he told in wonderful fashion, 
sitting in a little hedged-in Surrey gar- 
den on windless starbright nights, and 
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holding a small audience of three spell- 
bound with the charm of his voice. I 
know they made a good book, but have 
preferred to keep the memory of them 
as something distinct and apart, and 
so have never read it. As a conversa- 
tionalist, Gissing was a delightful sur- 
prise to those who only knew him from 
his books. Given the right setting and 
the right audience, he would astonish 
by his brilliancy and the absence of the 
note of reasoned despair that makes it- 
self heard in all his serious writing. It 
is as a serious writer that he will be 
remembered; as the man who knew the 
life of the London poor in all its bit- 
terness, and wrote with a depth of 
knowledge many an earnest philan- 
thropist struggling to grasp the social 
problem might well envy. 

His best work was done in the days 
of his youth—“The Nether World,” 
“New Grub Street,” “Demos,” “The 
Unclassed,” “The Odd Women,” and 
that very remarkable collection of 
short stories, “Human Odds and 
Ends”; a wonderful output for a young 
man, but yet not one of them recalls 
the man himself, to those who knew 
and loved him. He was better than 
his books—tender where they are hard, 
bright where they are sombre; a very 
gentle spirit in a big body. I can re 
member so many acts of kindness to a 
young author; so many sage sugges-_ 
tions, so much ripe advice, and kindly 
painstaking criticism. Of all the men 
I ever met he was the most generous 
in his praise of his brother authors, and 
his delight at the heavy royalties some 
of them earned seemed a trifle pathetic 
to those of us who knew that he never 
achieved more than the modest income 
of which he used to write in his ’pren- 
tice days of hope and starvation. He 
was still a young man when he died, 
but his life had been over-full of cruel 
experiences, and his constitution was 
weakened by those early privations 
that are supposed, by comfortable arm- 
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chair philosophers, to make such excel- 
lent training for budding talent. 
George Gissing stands, a somewhat 
solitary figure, gray-toned against the 
brightly colored background of his fel- 
lows of the pen—the popular authors 
of the many editions, and the luxurious 
ways of living; but it is a noble figure, 
and one not easily to be forgotten, 
either as the man or the writer. To me 
those long lazy summer days are a 
The Gentleman's Magazine. 
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memory with which I would not wil- 
lingly part, and even as I write, I can 
recall the kindly smile and the kindly 
voice of the man who was my friend; 
for whom I have a reverent admiration 
mingled with regret for those golden, 
unforgotten hours, when we 


Tired the sun with talking, and sent 
him down the sky. 


Alas! we shall tire the sun no more. 





THE OUTCOME OF ALGECIRAS. 


The farce at Algeciras has dragged 
during the concluding act but it has 
reached the desired end and every one 
pretends to be pleased. So perhaps it 
would be churlish to inyuire whether 
the world is justified in believing that 
all parties have some ground for satis- 
faction. If we may accept au pied de 
la lettre the optimistic assertions made 
by M. Revoil to a representative of the 
“Temps” on Wednesday France retains 
everything “essential” to her. It is 
well that she should believe it, for it is 
highly undesirable that any party to 
the Conference, and especially the prin- 
cipal one should go away with any feel- 
ing of soreness, but it would be diffi- 
cult to prove by close reasoning that 
France finds herself, as the result of 
the Conference, in a position to put in 
force those claims in Morocco which 
two years ago under the Delcassé 
régime she undoubtedly did put for- 
ward as essential to her position in 
North Africa. The actual terms of 
her agreement with Spain have never 
been made known to the world though 
they had no doubt been fully laid be- 
fore our own Foreign Office. The sys- 
tem of a mixed police service at the 
ports as it has finally emerged from 
the melting-pot of the Conference may 
therefore be not so very different from 
the scheme originally outlined by the 


two Governments. France has always 
recognized the peculiar rights of Spain 
in Morocco—indeed they could not be 
ignored—but how the arrangement will 
work out in practice is quite another 
matter. Previous experience in such 
situations bids us anticipate friction 
among subordinates even with the ut- 
most goodwill between the principals. 
But it is something that henceforth some 
means are to be at hand to keep order 
in the ports and to free trade from brig- 
andage. As the vast majority of for- 
eigners reside at the ports they will be 
grateful that this relief at all events is 
to be afforded them. In the affair of 
the bank too France has nothing to 
complain of, but what effect the deci- 
sion of the conference may have on the 
internal condition of Morocco is a 
much more complicated matter. Lit- 
erally and exactly the fringe of the 
main difficulty has alone been touched. 
The sovereignty of the Sultan, the inde- 
pendence of Fez and the position in 
the interior of the country seem to 
have been left out of account. It is 
well known that practically the whole 
country is in a state of anarchy. In 
one direction the Pretender, in another 
Raisuli, ranges unchecked. We learn 
from a telegram of 4 April that to the 
east of Fez the tribes have openly 
joined the Pretender while the Gov- 
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ernor has fled to the capital. Hitherto 
the French Government has been hos- 
tile to the Pretender and his supporters 
allege that, had it not been for the em- 
bargo placed by France upon the im- 
portation of arms, he would long ago 
have upset the Sultan and occupied 
Fez. What will the attitude of France 
be now in this direction? and how far 
will her admitted right to protect and 
police her Algerian frontier allow her 
to interfere in the internal quarrels of 
Morocco? What too will be the re- 
spective standing of the French and 
German Ministers at Fez? It may well 
be that the Maghzen is disappointed 
with the results of German influence 
at the Conference but-how far will that 
carry them in the direction of France 
so soon as they find there is any chance 
of fanning discord between the Powers 
and maintaining thereby their own free- 
dom uncontrolled? We are entirely 
sceptical of any establishment of law 
and order in the interior as the out- 


come of the pourparlers of Algeciras. 
There never has been or can be any 
way but one of putting Morocco into a 
condition approaching orderly govern- 


ment. It was for one Great Power 
with large forces at its command, act- 
ing ostensibly as the Sultan’s manda- 
tory, and carefully maintaining his au- 
thority in appearance, to take over the 
administration and at the same time to 
flood the country judiciously with its 
own subjects, doctors, merchants and 
teachers. This, no doubt, was the Del- 
cassé policy, and, had its author been 
allowed to carry it out, it would have 
been in the end successful. As it is, 
we fail to see any promise of settled 
government in Morocco or any cessa- 
tion of intrigues and annoyance at Fez. 
The essential point of all, the control 
of the centre of affairs, still lies out- 
side any agreement reached at the Con- 
ference, and the French authorities 
may still have grave difficulties to meet 
before they find themselves established 
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in the situation they claimed originally, 
if they ever do—which we doubt. We 
do not dispute the reasonable nature of 
the claims because that arises natu- 
rally and inevitably from their geo- 
graphical status in the North of Africa. 
Morocco is a wedge driven in between 
the two solid masses of their Empire 
but they have accepted a principle 
which once accepted it is impossible 
to evade, the right of European inter- 
ference in Moorish affairs. It may be 
readily admitted that in the course of 
the Congress French diplomacy has 
done something to rehabilitate itself, 
but nothing could enable it to get over 
the initial error of the Rouvier policy. 
No doubt M. Rouvier himself saw the 
mistake and reverted ultimately, so far 
as a changed situation would admit, 
to the policy whose author he had over- 
thrown, but his great blunder could 
never be repaired. No doubt in the 
first place the greater blunder was that 
of the Chamber in declining to support 
the Delcassé policy long before Ger- 
many ever took the field. When M. 
Rouvier assumed the control of the For- 
eign Office he was undertaking a busi- 
ness to which he was entirely new, for 
after all the novice, however able, has 
much to learn before he can make the 
wheels of foreign policy run smoothly. 
When he thoroughly understood the 
position, he reverted so far as possible 
to the Delcassé position. But that was 
only feasible to a very limited extent. 
The principle of the Conference was 
accepted, and thereby the right of Bu- 
rope to intervene was admitted, and 
we do not see how it can ever be 
evaded again. What happened then 
was that the whole of the European 
Powers took the place of France and 
a selected few with whom she had 
made certain private arrangements. 
Morocco henceforth is a field for the in- 
dividual schemes and jealousies of any 
European States that choose to take a 
hand in the game. 
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It may be true that on the whole the 
results of the Conference are less dis- 
tressing for France than they might 
have been, but as it would have been 
far better for her that it should never 
have taken place at all any congratu- 
lations she may receive will be tem- 
pered in her own mind, if not in that 
of her friends, by a certain amount of 
judicious reservation. 

But after all the real interest of the 
Conference for the unbiassed observer 
lies in its European results. It has 
shown at all events that there is a 
great deal of common sense and good- 
will in the common stock and also that 
the profession of diplomacy even under 
modern conditions has a great deal to 
say for itself. So far as this country is 
concerned, we have no ground for quar- 
relling with the result. We have with 
perfect loyalty stood to our agreement 
with France, and if in the end we seem 
to have gained everything we desired 
while France has lost the main part of 
her own share, that is not due to any 
fault of ours. Spain too has been no 
less loyal and we may hope that by 
working together on the side of France 
something has been done to smooth 
over animosities too justly excited by 
our blatant partisanship during her 
war with the United States. Good re- 
sults in a similar direction cannot fail 
to flow from the close accord with Rus- 
sia into which we have been brought 
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throughout these negotiations. It will 
be folly to expect too much but churl- 
ish not to admit the plain facts that 
confront us. 

Of all the Powers Italy had the most 
delicate game to play. She has 
emerged with credit from a position of 
some difficulty, but it is not strange 
that leading German newspapers find 
some cause to grumble in her clearly 
inclining to the support of France 
rather than of her own ally. But the 
gradual rapprochement of ‘Italy and 
France is an admitted fact of the last 
few years, and it is clear that the Tri- 
ple Alliance has been to some extent 
impaired by recent events. How far it 
would prove valid at all in the event 
of a war is a problem no one desires to 
see put to the proof, but which every 
one speculates upon. 

Germany perhaps gets out of the 
Conference quite as much as she ex- 
pected. She has established the right 
of Europe to control the future of Mo- 
rocco and the principle of the “open 
door.” An interesting point arises out 
of this for our own consideration. Is 
our right to participate in this benefit 
limited by our agreement with France 
to thirty years, or do we share and 
share alike with the rest of Europe for 
all time? A _ judicious interrogatory 
might well be addressed to Sir Edward 
Grey on this subject. 





THE RUSSIAN ELECTIONS. 


The Russian middle classes have 
given a strong and encouraging proof 
of sound political sense. The Consti- 
tutional Democrats, who may roughly 
be described as a party of moderate 
and conservative reform, according to 
Western ideas of Parliamentary gov- 
ernment, have won the first stage of 
the elections by very large majorities 


in St. Petersburg, in its suburbs, in the 
great towns, or several of them, and, 
what was less probable, in the Jewish 
Pale. The suburbs of this capital voted 
early in the week. The electorate con- 
sists mainly of Government employés— 
civil servants, palace officials, and 
members of the higher branches of the 
railway administration. Yet they gave 
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an overwhelming majority of votes for 
delegates pledged to send to the Duma 
members belonging to the party of rea- 
sonable constitutional reform, Even 
in Gatchina and Tsarkoe Selo, which 
are overshadowed by Imperial palaces, 
the voters freed themselves from the 
local associations and traditions, and 
frankly voted for emancipation from 
bureaucratic rule. In the capital itself, 
according to the Times correspondent, 
three-fifths of the voters are employed 
by the Government. There, as else- 
where, though perhaps not quite so vio- 
lently, the meetings of the Constitu- 
tional Democrats have been interfered 
with, and strong influences of all sorts 
have been exercised against their 
cause. Yet they are reported to have 
obtained two-thirds of the total vote 
east. The lower ranks of the bureau- 
ecracy have thus declared against the 
traditions of their service and the ab- 
solute rule of their chiefs. Now the 
bureaucracy necessarily contains a 
very large part of the intelligence of 
the Russian people, and a much larger 
part of its practical capacity than the 
Civil Services do in any other nation in 
the world. Its condemnation of exist- 
ing conditions carries a moral weight 
quite out of proportion to its mere 
physical effect on the composition of 
the Duma, though even that is not in- 
considerable. And the condemnation is 
emphasized by the verdict of other 
great towns. In Kiev, we are told, 
seventy out of eighty of the delegates 
elected belong to the Constitutional 
Democratic party. Similar successes 
are reported from other large towns, 
and even from districts such as Poland 
and the Jewish provinces, where the 
reasons for discontent are strongest, 
and the revolutionary forces likely to 
be most active. 

But, of course, we must not interpret 
the issue of these city elections as a 
decisive victory for the forces of re- 
form. The Duma is elected by a sys- 
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tem of class representation much more 
elaborate, and correspondingly worse, 
even than the system shortly to be 
abolished in Austria, or than those 
which still maintain themselves in 
Prussia and other German States, in 
spite of Liberal and Social Democratic 
agitation for their abolition. The 
peasants have separate representation, 
and, of course, are numerically prepon- 
derant. They have practically no po- 
litical interest or intelligence, and the 
elections appear to have fallen into the 
hands of the village officials or the vil- 
lage priests. The representatives of 
the latter may very likely be faithful 
exponents of peasant feeling, but it can 
hardly be supposed that they will not 
be amenable to undue influence on the 
part of the Government. The factory 
workers, who in a more advanced 
country would be a valuable element 
in the representation, have a certain 
share in it—attenuated by the provi- 
sion that they only choose electors of 
electors, not electors of members of the 
Duma, and that only at the rate of one 
such tertiary elector per thousand con- 
stituents. Their share has been further 
attenuated by systematic interference 
and intimidation on the part of the 
police; and the extreme parties, which 
influence them most, have advised ab- 
stention. It is hardly wonderful, there- 
fore, that their constituencies should 
have expressed their contempt of the 
whole proceeding by electing in one 
case a man with an impediment in his 
speech, in another a deaf mute, in a 
third the factory watch-dog. The mass 
of the workmen, like the mass of the 
peasants, stand off from the Duma. 
Both are eminently amenable to the 
force of disorder, and, though the peas- 
ants may be regarded as suitable tools 
of reaction, the line between peasants 
and factory workers is not sharp. 
Many factory hands go home in sum- 
mer, and many peasants must by now 
have more than a tinge of crude An- 
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archism or Socialism, which is apt to 
take unexpected and embarrassing 
forms. Even in the urban elections, it 
may be argued, the Constitutionalists 
have only won because the other par- 
ties have abstained. In St. Petersburg 
itself only 40 per cent. of the voters 
polled—though this, by the way, was 
a common percentage in Italy, even 
ten or twelve years ago. ‘The most 
moderate reformers, the “Octobrists,” 
did not run candidates, and the Social 
Democrats and other extremists held 
aloof. The Duma, in fact, will repre- 
sent only a small minority of the popu- 
lation, and only a small minority of its 
own members—we should guess about 
a tenth, at most—will be Constitutional 
Reformers. The rest will, perhaps, 
comprise some extreme elements—So- 
cialist, Anarchist, Separatist, or spe- 
cifically Jewish—but the large mass 
will be amenable to official pressure; 
and, if the Duma cannot be manipu- 
lated, it can be kept in check by the 
new Upper House, the reorganized 
Council, half of which is to consist of 
Imperial nominees. What the Consti- 
tutional Reformers wiil actually effect 
in the Duma itself, therefore, may be 
practically nothing. 

But the significance of their election 
must not be measured simply by con- 
sidering the probable numbers on a 
division. Every one knows that the 
Spanish Ministry (for instance) ‘“con- 
ducts the elections,” and never fails to 
secure the return of a substantial Min- 
isterial majority; but still, there are 
conventional limits to official pressure 
(limits which, for -instance, Sefior 
Maura exceeded when Minister of the 
Interior), and there is an understanding 
that some Republicans, some Carlists, 
and some Catalan Separatists will be 
returned, in a proportion correspond- 
ing faintly to their relative strength in 
the electorate. The Spanish Govern- 
ment, in short, has to take some ac- 
count of public opinion, and the Rus- 
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sian Government will be compelled to 
do so likewise. The 40 or 50 Constitu- 
tional Democrats who may sit in the 
first Duma of the Empire will be out- 
voted, of course, and their Parliamen- 
tary immunities will very likely be 
brief. The Duma may not have a very 
long career, and it is quite possible that 
the Council of the Empire may vir- 
tually take its place at an early date. 
But any legislative assembly with even 
the smallest and most backward popu- 
lar element in it is likely to be better 
than no assembly at all. Even Midhat 
Pasha’s Turkish Parliament exhibited 
an unexpected freedom in criticizing 
the acts of the Government, and it can 
hardly be supposed that the peasant 
members, or the village popes, will not 
use their opportunities and develop a 
certain degree of intelligence and good 
sense. The Constitutional Democratic 
members are absolutely certain to 
profit by their opportunity to the full. 
They will comprise men like Professor 
Miliukoff, who know all that historical 
and economic study can teach them as 
to the needs of their country, and have 
seen the methods of constitutional gov- 
ernment in Western Europe and the 
United States; and they will be backed 
by a considerable body of the best and 
most solid, as well as the most intelli- 
gent, elements among the Russian peo- 
ple. Their business must be to give 
voice to the views of those elements; 
to make public opinion vocal, to give it 
a lead, and to supply leaders. From 
this point of view, the restriction of the 
functions of the Duma is less important 
than it seems. It may not be allowed 
to debate the fundamental laws of the 
Empire, or to control the Budget, but 
it will give an opportunity to the forces - 
of reform, as distinct from revolution, 
to manifest themselves, and to effect a 
concentration. The first leaders may 
be spirited away after the close of the 
first Session, but their places will be 
taken, and a party will be formed 
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which the chiefs of the reaction will 
not be able permanently to disregard. 
And it is not so certain that the Duma 
will have a short or ineffective career. 
The Western financiers whose co- 
operation is demanded for the new loan 
which is now inevitable seem to be dis- 
inclined to lend unless the loan has the 
sanction of the Duma. That, we may 
The Economist. 
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be sure, will be the attitude taken in 
France and the United States, and the 
Berlin bankers can hardly act other- 
wise. But if the consent of the Duma 
is to be requisite, that body cannot well 
be suspended or abolished; and if it is 
to pledge the national credit, it can 
hardly be denied a decisive voice in 
controlling the national expenditure. 





CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


The American correspondent of the 
Times sends to Monday’s paper a tele- 
gram describing the dinner given in 
New York last Saturday to the Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada which is al- 
most lyrical in its enthusiasm. In 
spite, however, of this lyric note, we 
do not think that he in any way exag- 
gerates the significance of the event, 
or overestimates the meaning of the ut- 
terances of Mr. Root, the American 
Secretary of State, or of Lord Grey. 
The importance of Mr. Root’s speech 
lies in the fact that a man who is not 
merely one of the ablest and most cau- 
tious of American statesmen, but also 
responsible for the conduct of the for- 
eign affairs of his country and the 
right-hand man of the President, de- 
clares that in fact, if not in name, the 
United States and Britain may be re- 
garded as allies. Here are Mr. Root’s 
actual words:—“The traditional policy 
of the United States forbids alliances 
with other countries, but every lawyer 
knows, every man of affairs knows, 
that the signature and seal upon a con- 
tract are of little value unless the 
‘ character and the purpose of the con- 
tractors are sincere. And with a sin- 
cere and genuine contract of purpose, 
if not of paper, our relations are sealed 
as effectively as they might be by a 
formal agreement.” If they stood 


alone, these words would be significant, 
but their importance is very greatly in- 
creased by the context in which they 
are embedded. Mr. Root finds, we are 
sure, the true basis of this virtual al- 
liance in the fact that English and 
American ideals are the same, and that 
the two nations stand for the same 
things in the public life of the world. 
That is, both stand for freedom and 
independence, and for that type of gov- . 
ernment which, while democratic in 
spirit, will tolerate “the lawless crowd” . 
as little as “the lawless crown.”  In- 
stinctively the two branches of the An- 
glo-Saxon race are coming to realize 
that they must necessarily stand to- 
gether for ideals in which they believe 
so profoundly,—ideals which are di- 
rectly menaced by the great military . 
autocracies of the world. The princi- 
ples on which military autocracy rests, 
the dynastic principle—which, even 
when it allows a4 modicum of freedom, 
allows it by grace and favor and not 
by right—and the principle of divine 
inheritance are a perpetual challenge 
to the principles upon which the Anglo- 
Saxon race has based its polity in the 
past and means to base it in the future. 
The negation of militarism, autocracy, 
and dynasticism makes Britain and the — 
United States natural allies, and would 
draw us together even if a common 
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tongue, common ties of blood, and com- 
mon ideals, moral, social, and literary, 
had not already brought us so close. 
In Mr. Frederic Myers’s phrase, the 
“Imperial force of Fate has linked our 
race in high emprise.” 

Mr. Root’s speech would have been 
important wherever uttered, but the 
fact that it was uttered at a public 
function intended to do special honor 
to Canada through the chief representa- 
tive of the Dominion, the Governor- 
General, greatly enhances its effect. 
Pessimists in regard to good feeling 
between Britain and the United States 
have always pointed to Canada as the 
insuperable obstacle tc a complete un- 
derstanding. “What is the use,” they 
have been wont to say, “of talking 
about an alliance with America while 
the Canadian Dominion is part of the 
British Empire? The Americans mean, 
and very possibly, from their point of 
view, rightly mean, to absorb the whole 
of the North American Continent. On 
the other hand, the British people, as 
long as the Canadians are loyal to the 
Imperial tie, will burn their last car- 
tridge to prevent such forcible absorp- 
tion. Unless, then, the Canadians— 
which is unthinkable—ask to be re- 
lieved of the Imperial tie, the British 
people mean never to consent to the 
gratification of an essential American 
ambition.” In other words, the exist- 
ence of Canada was held to forbid the 
banns of alliance. We were told, in ef- 
fect, that it was impossible to be 
friends in the truest and most intimate 
sense with the United States as long 
as we retained our special relationship 
with Canada. We must choose be- 
tween the Canadians and the people 
of the great Republic. We ourselves 


never believed in this political dilemma, 
but at the same time, we were forced 
to admit that a certain traditional atti- 
tude of the Americans towards their 
neighbor to the north might at any 
time create friction and difficulty which 
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would postpone the fruition of our 
hopes of a permanent good under- 
standing with the United States. 

Mr. Root’s speech and the rest of the 
utterances of the speakers at the Pil- 
grims’ dinner make it clear that the 
old grudging feeling in regard to the 
inclusion of Canada in the British Em- 
pire has practically passed away, and 
that not merely the men who guide 
American policy, but the better public 
opinion of the United States, are per- 
fectly content that Canada should 
choose her own destiny. They recog- 
nize that in deciding to remain part 
of the British Empire Canada is doing 
nothing which need estrange her from 
the eighty millions of English-speaking 
people who live to the south of her 
boundary-line. There was no doubt 
a time when Lord Grey’s proud, but 
not too proud, boast would have been 
resented in the United States:—“If the 
nineteenth century belonged to the 
United States, the twentieth century ~ 
belongs to Canada. Yes, gentlemen, 
this is the stimulating faith of the peo- 
ple whom I represent. Any idea of the 
possible annexation of Canada by the 
United States is scouted by us as an 
impossibility, as great as you would 
regard tbe annexation of the United 
States by Canada.” As it was, these 
words did not merely cause no resent- 
ment, but were cheered with genuine 
enthusiasm by those who heard them. 
With the strength and solidarity of the 
Union, and with the sense of the pos- 
session of wealth, numbers, and pres- 
tige possessed in the same degree by 
no other country in the world, has’ 
come also that tolerance and fair- 
mindedness which belong to those who 
are not only great, but know and un- 
derstand their greatness. While Amer- 
ica was still raw and young she had in 
her a certain jealousy and intolerance 
of other peoples which sometimes 
seemed to make her resent their ~ 
strength and patriotism as if they were 

















things injurious to herself, Nature 
never gives the young, either in indi- 
viduals or communities, the supreme 
touch of kindliness,—the complete re- 
spect for the rights of others. In the 
exulting splendor of youth there is too 
’ often a flourish of insolence. Since, 
however, the Union fought the great- 
est civil war of all time and tempered 
the steel of her manhood in the blood 
of her patriot sons, she has gradually 
acquired the benignity and the wisdom 
which belong to maturity. As her 
greatness and her responsibilities have 
increased she has come to understand 
that the world is big enough to hold 
others beside herself, and that it is a 
moral, and not a merely material, 
equality that makes nations respect 
each other. No one in the United 
States now desires to treat Canada as 
a “one-horse” nation, or to sneer at 
her because her wealth and her popu- 
lation seem so small compared with 
those of her great neighbor. America 
may, no doubt, quarrel with Canada in 
the future, as in the past, over boundary 
and other questions, and there may 
again be “a plentiful lack” of good feel- 
ing on either side. But we believe that 
the tone of contempt once entertained 
in America for Canada, and necessa- 
rily reciprocated by the Canadians, has 
gone for ever. Americans used to 
complain of Canadian insolence, but 
they were apt to forget that the rem- 
edy for this evil, if it existed, lay in 
their own hands. The bigger a man 
or a nation is, the more necessary is 
it to offer precedence in the battle of 
courtesy. 

There are many forces at work to- 
day which, we believe, will tend to 
keep the relations of Canada and the 
United States on true lines. Of no 


small importance among these is the 
making of the Panama Canal, which 
whatever may be the momentary diffi- 
culties that are being encountered, is 
certain to be completed by the United 
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Its creation as an American 
and the development of 
American interests in Cuba and in the 
Philippines, will turn the attention of 
Americans south rather than north, 
and help to give a southward outlet for 


States. 
enterprise, 


their more restless spirits. Destiny 
has decreed that for the next two or 
three generations, at any rate, America 
shall fix her gaze southward. Again, 
there is a growing feeling among 
thoughtful men in America—and 
thoughtful men influence the policy of 
America far more than might be sup- 
posed by those who judge of American 
politics by sensational debates’ in the 
House of Representatives or in the Sen- 
ate—that monopoly is good neither for 
men nor communities, and that the ex- 
istence of a neighbor-State, which, 
though intensely democratic, is organ- 
ized on very different lines from those 
of the Union, is good, not bad, for the 
American people. In Canada America 
may discover warnings and examples 
which may be of great use to her in 
shaping her own policy. The Buro- 
pean nations find it useful to learn 
from their neighbors in regard to many 
of the details of administration. If 
America absorbed the whole continent 
from the tropic to the pole, she would 
possess a monopoly that would leave 
her without that useful and generous 
competition in the arts of government 
which is good for every nation. She 
cannot expect to learn much from the 
Spanish-American Republics, for there 
her work must be that of a teacher 
rather than a learner. Burope, on the 
other hand, is too remote, and the phys- 
ical conditions are too different, to 
encourage the competition we have de- 
scribed. What one wants Canadians 
to say of America, and Americans to 
say of Canada, when either has got 
hold of a good and effective instrument 
in the detail of government, is: “If 
they can do this, why cannot we?’ By 
remaining distinct and apart, but yet 
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friendly States, and bound by special 

ties, America and Canada may do each 

other good service. Instead of keeping 

apart the mother and the daughter Em- 
The Spectator. 
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pires, Canada may help to maintain 
them in ties of alliance which will 
preserve for the world the highest 
ideals of freedom and good government, 





LIFE’S LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. 
THE DEDICATION. 


I. 
Mr. Launcelot Wyke Mister, of “The 
Dryads,”’ Worthington, to Dr. W. 


Porter Roddy, Mereham, Norfolk. 


Dear Dr. Roddy,—I am just collecting 
together in one volume all my fugitive 
poetry of the past nine years, since the 
publication of my Death of Noah, and 
other Poems, and it would give me great 
pleasure to dedicate the book to you, 
not only as some recognition of your 
industry as an antiquary, but also as 
an acknowledgment of the great skill 
which you displayed during my long 
and very severe illness last summer, 
from which I am now happily recov- 
ered, save for an increased tendency to 
take cold. 

Believe me, dear Doctor, 
Yours very truly, 
Launcelot Wyke Mister. 


II. 
Dr. Roddy to Mr. Mister. 


My dear Mr. Mister,—Your letter, with 
its flattering offer, does me too much 
honor. The archeologist quickly gets 
into the habit of not looking for recogni- 
tion or reward. Perhaps, as antiquity 
has worked for him, it is only right that 
he should work for posterity. Hence, 
although such cowps as I may have 
brought off in the fields of archzeology 
and folk-lore have been commemorated 
in the local press and in the minutes of 
our Society, the wider world knows al- 
most nothing of me. The dedication 


page of your volume will be the first 
intimation of my name and career to a 
large portion of the English-speaking 
community. I thank you very heartily 
for your courtesy. Perhaps you will 
let me have a notion of the form which 
the dedication will take. As for your 
tendency to catch cold, of which I am 
very sorry to hear, I would recommend 
the adoption of an abdominal belt, of- 
ten a sure precautionary measure. 
Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
W. Porter Roddy. 


III. 


Mr. Mister to Dr. Roddy. 


Dear Dr. Roddy,—It gratifies me ex- 
tremely to find that you will allow 
your name to honor my poor bantling. 
The dedication will run thus:— 


To W. Porter Roddy, M.D. 


the modern Galen to whom the author 
owes his life, recently jeopardized on 
a visit to the East Coast by a severe 
attack of rheumatoid arthritis, and the 
modern Oldbuck to whose imaginative 
labor and indefatigable researches into 
the storied past the townspeople of 
Mereham and the inhabitants of East 
Norfolk generally owe so much, this 
volume is, with respect and admira- 
tion, dedicated. 


I think that that expresses the case 
very clearly and, if I may say so, with 
a pleasant allusiveness, and I feel sure 

















that you will agree with me. I am or- 
dering an abdominal belt. 
Believe me, dear Doctor, 
Yours very truly, 


Launcelot Wyke Mister. 


P.S.—I re-open this to say that I have 
suddenly become the victim of a most 
curious and, to me, alarming singing 
in the ears, so loud that I can hardly 
hear anything that is going on. 

L. W. M. 


IV. 


Dr. Roddy to Mr. Mister. 


Dear Mr, Mister,—The wording of the 
dedication is very flattering, and I am 
so much honored by it that I hesitate 
to utter a syllable of criticism; but 
since you have been so kind I am em- 
boldened to suggest that a more suita- 
ble predecessor than Oldbuck might be 
found. For two reasons: (1) he was a 
character not in real life but in fiction, 
in a novel by Sir Walter Scott ;and Galen 
being a real man I would suggest, with 
all deference, that whatever antiquary 
you choose should be real too; and (2) 
if by any typographical disaster, such 
as are, unhappily, only too frequent in 
our local Press, a line of cleavage were 
to intervene between the first and sec- 
ond syllables of Oldbuck, the reference 
to me would become instantly not re- 
spectful as you so kindly desire, but 
grotesque. I trust I make myself 
clear. I would suggest the substitute 
of some such name as Aubrey or Leland. 

The singing in the ears has probably 
passed away by this time; but if it has 
not I should take a tonic. Weston’s 
syrup might be useful, and it is easily 
obtained of any chemist. 

Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
W. Porter Roddy. 
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V. 


Mr. Mister to Dr. Roddy. 


Dear Dr. Roddy,—I am sorry that you 
take exception to my dedication, which 
was, I assure you not idly thrown off, 
but represents the work of some hours 
of thought. Your objection to Oldbuck 
illustrates once again the impossibility 
of reconciling science with poetry. I, 
a poet, wishing my dedication to be 
in keeping with my book, choose delib- 
erately a figure of the imagination 
from the greatest of all modern novel- 
ists (whom you do not, I fear, suffi- 
ciently esteem). You, being a man of 
science, require me to substitute the 
name of some fusty old bookworm and 
tombstone-scraper from real life. Few 
people give way to criticism so readily 
as I, but in this case I really must be 
firm. 

The singing in the head, which you 
treat so lightly, still continues to cause 
me the gravest concern. I have taken 
two doses of the syrup without any 
relief. Believe me, yours truly, 

Launcelot Wyke Mister. 


Vi. 


Dr. Roddy to Mr. Mister. 


Dear Mr. Mister,—I am sorry that we 
cannot see eye to eye in this matter. I 
have taken the liberty of submitting 
your dedication to several of my 
friends, including the Vicar, an excep- 
tionally gifted man, and the Curator of 
the Museum, whose memoir on bees is 
a standard work, and all agree with 
me that a suggestion of not precisely 
frivolity but want of the highest seri- 
ousness is imparted by the reference 
to Jonathan Oldbuck. The Vicar is also 
of opinion that it is, perhaps, under- 
stating the case to limit my reputation, 
as you do, to Bast Norfolk, since I 
have several times contributed to Notes 
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and Queries. I have, however, done 
with criticism, and beg to repeat my 
thanks to you for your kindness. 

A tonic requires time to do its work. 
Two doses could not effect any mate- 
rial improvement. The singing is prob- 
ably over by now. Believe me, 

Yours very truly, 
W. Porter Roddy. 


VIL. 


Mr. Mister to Dr. Roddy. 


Dear Dr. Roddy,—I am horrified to 
learn that you have committed the 
soiecism—the unpardonable solecism— 
of showing my dedication to strangers. 
Were you more conversant with the 
laws, written or unwritten, of author- 
ship, you would know that this is never 
done; that everything is avoided that 
ean take the fine edge of novelty from 
a new book. The incident has com- 
pletely disheartened me, and I am quite 
incapable of attending any further to 
the dedication. 

To add to it all, the singing in my 
ears increases. Believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 
Launcelot Wyke Mister. 


VIII. 


Dr. Roddy to Mr. Mister. 


Dear Mr. Mister,I am _ extremely 
sorry; but my friends read the dedica- 
tion in strictest confidence, and I was 
quite unaware that I was offending. 
Perhaps the matter had better drop al- 

Punch. 


“The Master of the Pension.” 


together. You will have, I am sure, no 
difficulty in finding a worthier and less 
critical object to whom to offer your 
volume. Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
W. Porter Roddy. 


IX. 


' Mr. Mister to the Bishop of Caster. 


My Lord,—I am just collecting to- 
gether in one volume all my fugitive 
poetry of the past nine years,—since in 
fact, the publication of my Death of 
Noah, and other Poems,—and it would 
give me great pleasure and confer a 
high distinction upon the book, if I 
might be permitted to dedicate it to 
you, not only to mark your interest in 
poetry, but also from personal grati- 
tude for benefits received from your 
Lenten sermons last year, which I at- 
tended with my wife, and which we 
still vividly remember. 

Believe me, my Lord, 
Your obedient servant, 
Launcelot Wyke Mister. 


X. 


The Rev. Cyril Blood (Private Secretary 
to the Bishop of Caster) to Mr. 
Mister. 

Dear Sir,—I am instructed by the 
Bishop to say that he will be pleased 
to accept the dedication to which you 
refer; but that if you propose to make 
it a lengthy one he must insist on see- 
ing a proof. T ‘am, 

Yours faithfully, 
Cyril Blood. 





“THE MASTER OF THE PENSION.” 


He is short and meagre. His head, 
seen in profile, resembles that of a 
parrot, the upper curve of it softened 
by a sparse close crop of gray hair, 


and produced with geometrical regular- 
ity by a large, red, beak-like nose, under 
which lie a stubby moustache and a 
chin that is hardly worth mentioning. 

















His eyes are black and bright. He has 
ears that are too large to be orna- 
mental and not large enough to be ser- 
viceable, for he is all but stone-deaf. 
His color is high about the cheek-bones, 
and fades from thence into a multitudi- 
nously veined marble yellow. His 
hands are hard and horny, as of one 
who deals with stoves and blacking- 
brushes. 

Seen at a fair distance, he creates the 
impression of being well-groomed: ex- 
amined more closely, he proves to be 
magnificently untidy. His collars are 
frayed and dingy at the frays; his 
handkerchiefs display more holes than 
surface. His clothes are too roomy, 
and have dusty crevasses in them. 
The buttons of his waistcoat are in- 
serted in the wrong holes, and betray 
their metal foundations through their 
torn coverings. His boots are rusty, 
knobbly, cracked, and down at heel. 
The lining of his coat has parted com- 
pany with the cloth, and assumed the 
importance of an independent under- 
garment. When he puts small articles 
in his pockets they wander off into un- 
explored regions of his raiment and are 
lost for ever. 

He speaks low down in his throat, 
and his words come to the surface in 
an unintelligible gobble. He does 
not say things: he is understood 
to say them. The new Pension- 
naires are alarmed when he addresses 
them, and answer “Yes,” hurriedly and 
confusedly. 

“If you talk with my husband,” says 
our Madame by way of explanation, 
“you must fairly howl, for he is as 
deaf as a post.” 

The Pensionnaires are too bashful to 
howl, and thus it happens that he is 
neglected in the daily conversational 
administrations. So he talks to him- 
self in spasmodic gobbles and chuckles. 

He is aggressively polite. He lies in 
ambush in the hall, looking out into the 
court through a flaw in the red glass, 
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and when you begin to fumble with 
your latch-key he flings the door open. 
Then he insists on hanging up your 
coat, and makes little bobs at you that 
are to be taken for bows, and shrugs 
his shoulders at you, and spreads his 
horny palms at you, and chuckles 
and bubbles with unintelligible pleas- 
antries. He thrusts his unread journal 
into your hands and butts you into the 
arm-chair by the salon stove. 

For domestic purposes he ranks in 
the household after Madam, Made- 
moiselle, the Pensionnaires, the gen- 
eral servant, and the occasional help. 
At table he is served last, and his days 
are all Remnant Days. When it is 
convenient he is sent to take his meals 
at a cheap restaurant. He has the 
torn napkins, the cracked glasses, and 
the chipped plates, and he shuts the 
door and cuts the bread. He appar- 
ently sees humor in the situation. 

When the second bell rings he sta- 
tions himself at the door of the dining- 
room and bobs affectionately at the 
Pensionnaires as they enter: at old 
Madame Delorme with her  fvot- 
warmer and her bottle of Vichy and her 
private bread; at the proud and beauti- 
ful Fraiilein von Schwindegeld; at M. 
Blot, the medical student; at the un- 
named herd. None of the guests no- 
tice him; for them he seems to be a 
part of the door. Mademoiselle, who 
is tall and bird-like, pecks him on the 
crown of the head with a hasty “Bon 
jour, papa,” or “Bon soir, papa.” 
Madame brushes a trifle of dust from 
his coat. 

“Fatigue the salad, Something,” she 
says. 

No one knows his “little name,” for 
Madame always hurries over it as if it 
were something improper. 

He “fatigues” the salad with the 
gestures of a squirrel in a cage, sprink- 
ling his immediate neighbors with an 
unwelcome shower of oil and vinegar 
and fine-chopped herbs. 
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“Enough, enough, Something,” cries 
Madame impatiently. 

He makes weird noises in his throat 
and does remarkable things with his 
pocket-handkerchief. He never helps 
himself to anything until he has looked 
a note of interrogation at Madame, 
and then he eats with rapidity, as if 
fearing a revocation of the edict. He 
is hospitable and awkward and blind; 
he divines your wants but cannot fo- 
cus your distance. He reaches out to 
help you to wine, and upsets your 
glass on the way out and his own on 
the homeward journey. The thin liquid 
forms into anzemic pinky lakes on the 
tablecloth. Madame is vexed for her 
damask and for the fierce light of pub- 
licity that beats upon the coloring of 
her wine. It is not for nothing that 
we drink out of red glasses. 

“Mon Dieu!” she cries. “How awk- 
ward you are! How often, my friend, 
have I begged you not to reach! 
Whenever he reaches,” she appeals to 
the company, “he invariably upsets 
ssomething, n’est-ce pas?” 

The Pensionnaires smile with a dis- 
cretion that is based on politeness or 
a reduction of terms. He looks at once 
frightened and abashed and pitiful, 
and sinks into his frayed collar up to 
the ears. Madame relents. 

“There's not so much harm done as 
al! that,” she exclaims. “One would 
think that you had swallowed your 
grandmother. Courage, my friend!” 

But he refuses to be comforted. 
“Sacred idiot!” he gobbles to himself, 
and remains depressed and gloomy. 
The next day he has forgotten once 
more the commandment “Thou shalt 
not reach.” He reaches, and the trag- 
edy is renewed. 

After lunch he sits on the edge of a 
chair in the salon, amid faded furni- 
ture of all the Louis, far removed from 
the stove and absorbed in his journal. 
Suddenly he starts from his chair, 


takes an elaborate farewell of the com- 
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pany, and arrays himself in a shabby 
black felt hat and a threadbare brown 
great-coat. The great-coat is the only 
one of his garments that is too small 
for him. It buttons into festoons and 
bunches inelegantly about him, sug- 
gesting strange malformations of his 
person. He sallies forth determinedly, 
propelling himself mainly with a stiff 
swing of the left arm. When you go 
out a few minutes later, you meet him 
returning at a high rate of speed, with 
a panic-stricken expression as of him 
who has seen the Devil. 

In the early morning you come 
across him in the hall carrying a col- 
lar-stud, and a cravat. The general 
servant heads him off from the dining- 
room, the occasional help fixes brooms 
and bayonets in front of the salon door, 
and Madame stands with the drawn 
sword of an angry frown at the portals 
of the “boudoir.” 

“Where then?” he asks with out- 
spread palms and shrugging shoulders. 

“Why, in your own room, of course,” 
says Madame. 

“God bless my soul! Never thought 
of it,” he chuckles and disappears into 
his sanctum, where he arranges his 
cravat after a fashion of his own. 

The occasional help, who is a per- 
manency, is his staunch friend. 

“They all believe that he is silly,” 
she explains, touching her forehead 
with a grimy forefinger. “I know he 
isn’t. He is a very clever gentleman, 
but he is deaf.” 

So is the occasional help. 

I do not think he is a very clever 
gentleman, and I do not think he is 
silly. He is as average as the rest of 
us. He is of good stock, and was a 
wholesale merchant of wine in the 
country in a small way; a plump, gen- 
ial person who played “manie” with 
his customers and made jests, also in 
asmall way. Then came difficult days, 
hard days, impossible days. The busi- 
ness shrank, he shrank, the jests were 














cut down. He lost all his money and 
all Madame’s fortune, Then they 
came to Paris and began their Pension. 
That is how the occasional help has 
bear her out. There is the furniture 
bear her out. There is the furniture 
of all the Louis, there are his baggy 
garments, there is Madame’s amiabil- 
ity to him, and there is his hardly- 
veiled mistrust of the thin liquid that 
passes among us for the juice of the 
grape. 

One day he is absent from the table. 
Madame Delorme, in the intervals of 
aranging her foot-warmer and her 
Vichy and her private bread, makes 
the inquiries that are called kind. 
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“He has a chill,” says Madame a 
little snappishly. 

He does not appear again. The Pen- 
sionnaires allow their interest to be 
taken for granted. Madame develops 
a moody silence and black rings under 
the eyes. Mademoiselle is not visible, 
and you often pass a priest on the 
stairs. 

A carriage comes for him one after- 
noon. Besides the coachman in his 
sable cape and cocked hat, he is the 
only occupant. 

The next day the occasional help 
weeps about the house, and Madame, 
upsetting a glass of wine at table, 
bursts into tears. 

Charles Oliver. 
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Messrs. Longman have in the press 
two further volumes on “The Bnglish 
in America,” by Mr. J. A. Doyle, an 
able Oxford historian: “The Middle 
Colonies” and “The Colonies under the 
House of Hanover,” both with maps. 
These volumes are in continuation of 
the author’s former work on the same 
subject: “Virginia, Maryland, and the 
Carolinas,” published in 1882, and “The 
Puritan Colonies,” published in 1886. 


The history of clothes is dealt with in 
two new works this season. The first 
is a volume entitled “Historic Dress,” 
by Elizabeth McClellan, the period cov- 
ered being from 1607 to 1800, with an 
introductory chapter on dress in the 
Spanish and French settlements in 
Florida and Louisiana. The second 
work is devoted to “English Costume,” 
from William I. to George IV., by Mr. 
Dion Clayton Calthrop. Illustrations 
form a feature of both works. 


There cannot be many now living, 
The Athenzeum remarks, who are able 











to say that they exchanged words with 
Walter Scott. The distinction is claimed 
by at least two Edinburgh veterans— 
Mr. George Croal, who recently cele- 
brated his ninety-fifth birthday, and 
Mr. Robert D. Thomson. The latter, 
whose grandfather sold the first bit of 
Abbotsford to Scott, was, when a boy, 
patted on the shoulder by the Great 
Unknown of that day; while Mr. Croal 
visited Abbotsford on musical business, 
and on two occasions slept there. Mr. 
Croal knew James Hogg, too, and was 
the first to arrange for publication the 
music of his popular song “When the 
Kye comes Hame.” 


Readers who have delighted in 
the whimsical blending of fiction and 
philosophy in William John Hopkins’s 
essays as they have appeared during 
the past year in The Atlantic, will wel- 
come “The Clammer” in book form, The 
Clainmer himself, and Eve, and Good- 
win the Rich, with the vaguer figures 
of Mrs. Goodwin and That Other Rich 
Man, make a group whose fortunes 
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move to a foregone conclusion but with 
opportunity for shrewd reflections by 
the way on society, convention and 
human nature. Mr. Hopkins’s wit is 
mellow rather than caustic, his descrip- 
tive passages glow with genuine en- 
thusiasm, and as an idyl of the Simple 
Life his book will find many admirers. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Twenty years of college administration 
have made President William DeWitt 
Hyde of Bowdoin college somewhat 
familiar with the ideals and pos- 
sibilities, the achievements and short- 
comings of ‘“‘The College Man and the 
College Woman.” In the volume bear- 
ing that title (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
President Hyde presents some of the 
fruits of his experience and reflection. 
The different chapters were suggested 
by different occasions and written or 
spoken at different times, but they 
have a certain relation to each other, 
and taken together they present a cheer- 
ful and almost optimistic view of the 
fitness of the average college graduate, 
man or woman, to be of use in the 
world and to do a full share of the 
world’s work. It is the ethical rather 
than the administrative side of college 
life which President Hyde presents, 
and his tone, in considering college 
problems, is as tolerant as it is serious. 


The nineteenth and twentieth vol- 
umes of “Early Western Travels” ed- 
ited and annotated by Dr. Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, and published by the Arthur 
H. Clark Company of Cleveland con- 
tain reprints of the writings of three 
travellers: George W. Ogden, who 
wrote “Letters from the West” in i821- 
23; William Bullock, whose “Sketch of 
a Journey through the Western States” 
was published in London in 1827; and 
Josiah Gregg, whose painstaking and 
authoritative “Commerce of the Prai- 
ries,” written in 1844, was a narrative 
of personal travel on the Sante Fé 
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trail and remains the best description of 
that important trade route. The first 
two narratives are slight in propor- 
tions, though of considerable interest; 
but the Gregg narrative occupies half 
of the nineteenth and the whole of the 
twentieth volume. As is usual in these 
admirable reprints, the original title- 
pages and illustrations are reproduced 
in fac-simile. 


The Academy remarks that it is not 
generally known that Alfred Domett, 
whose name is linked with that of Rob- 
ert Browning in a book just published 
was born in Camberwell Grove, 
and spent his youth in scenes fa- 
mniliar in later years to the boy- 
hood of an _ illustrious statesman. 
Domett attended the same school as 
Browning at Peckham—that in which 
Goldsmith had been an usher—though 
he did not make the poet’s acquaint- 
ance then. In his twenty-second year 
he published a volume of verse; and a 
poetical contribution of his to Black- 
wood’s in 1837 was thus heralded in 
one of ‘its symposia by Christopher 
North: “Sit down, and we shall sing 
thee a song—by—by—Al. D.—a new 
name to our old ears—but he has the 
prime virtue of a song-writer—a heart.” 
In the “Christmas Hymn,” which ap- 
peared in Maga in 1837—it was repro- 
duced, by the way, in the Century 
Magazine last December—Christopher 
North alludes to its “magnificent 
stanzas.” Every one is familiar with 
Browning’s tribute in his poem: 
“What’s become of Waring,” published 
in “Bells and Pomegranates” in 1842, 
after Domett had gone to New Zea- 
land; but comparatively few are aware 
of the intensity of the great poet’s re- 
gard for the man whom he addressed 
on his return to England after an ab- 
sence of thirty years—‘How happy I 
am that I shall see you again.—Ever, 
affectionately yours.” 








